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For the Companion, 
A GHOST BABY. 


In one of the northern shires of Scotland there 
stands the ruins of an ancient abbey, overgrown 
with luxuriant ivy and forming a beautiful pic- 
ture set in a glowing frame of verdant foliage. 

The remaining walls still support rich Gothic 
windows. The breadth, or rather thickness, of 
the wall is so great that two horses can pass on 
them abreast. 

There still stands, nearly perfect, in one cor- 
ner, alittle stone apartment with the ivy creep- 
ing over the inner wall, and the rank grass grow- 
ing up between the flags of the floor. 

Certain strange carvings on the wall, and a 
large slab in the centre of the floor, whose in- 
scription has been worn away by time, point this 
room out as the entrance to the sepulchre of the 
poor women who wasted life within the prison 
of the cloister. 

There are also remains of what seem to be cell- 
like closets; and as human bones are said to have 
been found in them ages back, it is believed that 
offending nuns were immured in them, there to 
meet a lingering death by starvation and suffoca- 
tion, and that their spirits still haunt the place. 

Be this as it may, there were few in the region 
who would have cared, fifty years ago, to go 
alone through those ghostly cloisters at mid- 
night,—that being the hour at which the spirit of 
acertain nun, supposed to have perished there, 
was said to wander about the ruin. 


The young Highlanders all laughed at this | po’ 
“uild ites pbeettion, but they never went 


outin the small hours to shake hands and offer 
hospitality to the pretty white-robed spectre that 
shepherds, hunting for lost sheep, sometimes re- 
ported to have seen there. 

The son of a gentleman in this region who had 
always laughed at these foolish notions once re- 
turned home from Edinboro’ with a college 
friend to pass the vacation hunting among the 
mountains. 

The young Englishman soon announced that 
he regarded the time-honored spectres the most 
interesting things said to be found in the High- 
lands, and asked if there were no resident 
“wraiths and bogles” about. He then heard of 
the ruins of the “auld abbey,” and of the beauti- 
ful spirits which still lingered there “with faces 
like the moonlight and eyes like the stars.” 

“Well, Dugald, we will watch for this ancient 
beauty to-morrow night,” he said, in fine humor, 
“and if we cannot catch her, we'll try the effect 
of aball as in other hunting! We couldn’t be 
punished for killing a lady who professes to be a 
thousand years old. But if she should be some 
_ and romantic shepherd’s lass, — what 

mn?” 

Dugald Lorn laughed an uneasy, restless little 
laugh, and said, “If you did not kill her outright, 
you might fall in love with her; but you’re reck- 
oning without your host, my man. The sweet 
‘sisters’ never appear if there are two persons to- 
gether, but only toa lone man or woman.” 

Dugald laughed, and said he would go glone. 
He should bid his mother a long farewell, for Sis- 
ter Beatrice might carry him below—or above— 
with her, 

The night came, gloomy and stormy, but the 
heir of an ancient chief wasn’t to be daunted in 
such a romantic enterprise by fear of a wet skin 
and a few gusts of wind. 

He set off amid the cheer of his friends, who 
thought the experiment a bold one for such a 
night as that. 

Our young brave had a little touch of the old 
Highland superstition in his nature, which he 
kept Closely hidden for fear of ridicule. 

Besides the gun over his shoulder, he had, as 
another safeguard, slipped a little Bible into his 
pocket, for should he chance to meet a ghost, he 
believed the sacred book would prove a charm 


which would protect him from all harm. 
He hurrahed back to his friends, and whistled 





A GHOST BABY, 


Very soon the rain ceased; and before Dugald 
had reached the “auld abbey,’’ the black cloud 
broke and the moon shone out. This, however, 
was not calculated to cheer his faint heart, as it 
was on moonlight nights that the nun was re- 
rted to walk abroad! 

With “Hip, hip; Warrah!” and 4 wild whistle 
to awaken any stray cow or sheep that might 
have found refuge among the fallen stones and 
rank grass, Dugald pushed on and plunged 
into the heart of the ruin, singing in a loud voice 
as he entered,— 

“Tak’ heart, tak’ heart, my merry lad, 

De'ils canna crush the soul that’s glad.” 
He strode straight towards the little room near 
the site of the ancient chancel. In doing this he 
was forced to pass an old baptistery—a long, nar- 
row stone trough which still rested firmly on the 
immense block of stone where long gone builders 
had placed it, as if to endure as long as time. 

This font was sheltered from the rain by a 
fallen block of granite, which remained firmly 
lodged across a corner of the ruin, 

The moon seemed to have gathered all its 
brightness into one beam and poured it in a col- 
umn of pearly light full into the baptistery. Du- 
gald started back and stopped spell-bound as he 
saw there a sleeping baby! 

Dugald looked at the white face, opened his 
eyes to make sure that he was awake and looked 
again. It was too distinct to be an optical illu- 
sion! One tiny hand lay outside of the covering 
—whatever that was,—and he saw it plainly 
enough to count the fingers. 

He listened, trembling in every limb; but there 
was neither sight nor sound of any other being 
there! 

He tried to hear if the babe was breathing; but 
he could see no motion of the breast nor hear any 
thing but the wind whispering among the ivy 
leaves that curtained the strange cradle. 

Quick as a flash there came to his mind a story 
told him by an old servant long ago, of a certain 
murdered nun who sometimes walked with a 
babe in her arms before a death in any great 
family in the shire. 

“Discretion is the better part of valor,” he 
thought, and fled as if an avenging clan was at 
his heels. 

More than once he thought he was flying, for 
he could not feel the ground beneath his feet. 

Once, when very near home, he ventured to 
look behind him, and thought the ghost baby 
was floating after him in the air! He felt sure 
there was to be a death in his family very soon, 
and panted out in a whisper, “O, if it could only 
be poor grandfather or crooked Uncle Davy!’’ 

He thought the distance ten miles instead of 





% himself when too far away for that; and 
walked on bravely to the outskirts of the town. 


one, and was utterly exhausted when he reached 
the great stone pillars of the gateway. Putting 


his arms around them as if for protection, he 
looked back, and, to his great joy, the unearthly 
baby seemed to have vanished! 

Poor Dugald was just at that age—half boy 
and half man—when he wanted to be thought 
very brave. He would rather have been called a 
thief than a coward. So he wiped his burning 
face and fanned it with his handkerchief, and 
then made his way up a back stairway to his 
own room, to repair the damages to his personal 
appearance from the storm. 

Very soon he surprised the family and their 
guests by walking into the parlor with a smiling 
face. 

“QO, my son, here you are safe again!” cried the 
mother. 

“Hollo, here you are, old fellow!’ cried his 
friend. ‘Give us a hand there to make sure you 
are still flesh and blood, for you’re as white as a 
ghost. What makes you tremble.so? Teel the 
shaking of-his hand, Mrs. Lorn.’ 

The mother took her boy’s hand and ex- 
claimed, “What ails you, Dugald? You’re as 
pale as a wraith and shivering like an aspen 
leaf!” 

“It’s the haste to get back lest you might 
think your boy had been spirited away,’ said 
Dugald, laughing a very nervous little laugh. 

“Dugald, I know very well you have been terri- 
fied. Tell me at once what you saw.” 

“Did you see a ghost? Now own up like an 
honest man, and I pledge my word I’ll go and 
chase it to-morrow night,’ said the English 
youth. 

“Well, then, if you will have it, I saw some- 
thing very like a ghost’s baby,’’ replied Dugald. 
“But I did not run, I stood still and looked at it 
and counted its wee, wee fingers that looked as 
white and clear as the ice in the moonlight!” 

“T never heard of ghosts having babies,” cried 
one of the guests. 

“Tt was a lost lambie that had crepit in fra the 
cauld,”’ said grandfather, who reserved the privi- 
lege of using the Scottish pronunciation when he 
pleased. 

“Whether wraith or mortal, I cannot tell; but 
it was in the form of a baby, and I’d swear I saw 
it if my life were the stake.” 

“Powers preserve us!’ exclaimed the old man. 
“Jt must be the child o’ the nun they built up in 
the wall and starved there, and that now walks 
afore some great judgment,” said grandfather. 

“Come, now, don’t let’s all be old grannies nor 


And in a few moments three horsemen dashed 
out of the courtyard, one of whom, a great stu- 
pid hostler, kept a little behind, as if he were on 
the way to his own hanging, and in no hurry to 
get there. 

“Come, grandfather, dear,” said Mrs. Lorn to 
her father-in-law, “go to your pillow, and not let 
that silly young Englishman cheat you out of 
your night’s rest.’ 

“Sleep! Tush!’’ cried the old man, impatient- 
ly. “Do you think I can sleep till I hear the end 
o’ this mystery? Na, na! I’m na ganging to bed 
till I see Mr. Harry safe at hame.”’ 

The moon still shone in in a full stream, light- 
ing up the whole interior of the ruin, and falling 
in peculiar blue-white rays on the font. 

The clumsy Highlander who had prudently 
hung back because he was “a marriat man wi’ a 
fine wifie and twa roarin’, rampin’ laddies to 
feed,’ was kind enough to direct Harry Lee and 
the younger man into the ghost’s haunt, as he 
evidently regarded that part of the ruin. 

Just as they entered, and were making their 
way over the fallen stones, their ears were salut- 
ed by the most piercing screams, which echoed 
again and again from first one side and then the 
other of the broken wall. 

Harry drew his pistol, but the young High- 
lander caught his arm, crying, “Hold, hold, 
young gentleman! It’s the pain-cry o’ a wee bit 
bairnie that’s been lostit here, or’’—— 

“Coom oot o’ that, and let’s away hame afore 
we’re eatit up!’’ cried the great rough coward 
outside, 


“Gin this is a human baby, it canna eat ye; and 
gin it’s a speritooal ane itll na want to, It could 
na relish a great earthly creetur like ye!” 

Still the screams continued to pour forth, and 
still the ghostly walls of the ruin echoed and re- 
echoed them. Harry Lee pressed into the ruin 
in the direction of the screams, followed by the 
younger man. 

“Here’s a plight for one of God’s creatures!” 
he cried. “Come up, leds, it’s a living baby here 
in the damp and the cold!—a flesh-and-blood 
baby! Who knows how to take hold of it with- 
out breaking it? I never touched one in my life.”’ 

“Sandy does, sir; he has one of his own,’’ said 
the youngest man., 

“Come on, then, Sandy, and lift it. Dll take 
off my coat to wrap it in. We can’t leave it here 
to die.” 

“Ye’re sure it’s solid, sir?’’ asked Sandy, before 
he ventured to touch it. 

“Yes, as solid as a rock. See me with my hand 
on its head. It’s warm and breathing.”’ 

The baby certainly had human lungs, and good 
strong ones, too. 

“Guid preserve us!’’ cried Sandy, as he lifted 
the shrieking, screaming thing from its cold bed, 
where it had lain with only a poor, coarse shawl 
around it; and he exclaimed, devoutly, “Surely 
the tinder mercies o’ the wicked are cruel!” 


The three mounted their horses, and Sandy, 
whose wife made a nurse of him whenever she 
could get hold of him long enough, managed to 
hold both baby and bridle as he rode at a good 
pace homeward, saying now and then, “Is no 
doobt a livin’ thing.” 

Never did a little one make such a stir in that 
household before! It was warmed, and fed, and 
dosed before the kitchen fire, and then laid away 
asleep in a cradle brought from the tower loft, 
till the morning should reveal the mystery that 
hung about it. ‘ 

Dugald hardly knew how to account for the 
tale he had told of its floating after him in the 
air; but he was relieved to know that it wasa 
real and not a ghost-baby; and that not even poor 





simple children. Call your horses, and let’s go 
over there!” cried the young Englishman. 
never hold up my head again if I owned myself 
whipped by a baby! Come on, Dugald.” 

“Pm wet, and cold, and weary, and I wont stir 





a step to-night! Take two of the men, if you 
; want to go ghost-hunting, Harry,’’ said Dugald, 


“pd 


grandfather was destined to an immediate death 

by the visit of the starved nun to the ruin. 

| Early the next morning. before the news had 

| spread through the town, the servants were 

alarmed by the sudden appearance in the kitchen 

| of a poor dazed young creature with a man’s cap 
on her head, and a meal-bag on her shoulders, 


“Whist, ye great loon!” said his comrade, . 
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She asked for a drink of moonlight and a loaf of 
sunshine, and begged for a seat on a chariot of 
fire, where she might warm herself. 

The family soon gathered in the broad kitchen 
to see and to talk with the strange, wild creature, 
who bore marks of vanished beauty. 

“Now sit ye quietly down, poor child,” said 
the lady, “and tell me where your bonnet and 
shaw] are.” 

“I put the shawl aroon the dovie,” she replied; 
“and the bonnet, I lostit it in the glen.” 

“Where’s the dovie?”’ asked the lady. 

“] pit it in a stone cradle I foun’ the last nicht, 
and left it asleep, and bid the winds rock it for 
me while I’d go and beg a little bread. 1 left the 
wind doin’ his work faithful; but I cam’ back 
wet and shiverin’. Ghaists was gallopin’ awa’ 
wi’ the puir dovie, and noo I doobt me she’s a 
ghaist-baby hersel’ and I'll ne’er hide her in my 
heart a-mair!” 

Very soon after the poor crazed young crea- 
ture had been fed and warmed, and sent away to 
rest, two shepherds with an old woman came 
riding up to the door in a dog-cart to inquire if a 
puir deft lassie had not gone in there for shelter. 

She was the wife of one of the men, and the 
daughter of the old woman. 

Her story was a pitiful one. When ill witha 
burning fever, her mother had come “far ower 
the burn” to nurse her; and one night, while the 
old woman was sleeping, she had risen, and tak- 
ing the “wee dovie’”’ on her arm, gone out; and 
all night her friends had been searching for her. 

She had wandered, sick and weary, and half- 
dressed, over miles of heath-clad moor, “fearing,” 
she said, “to enter a dwelling, lest the evil people 
might put her head in the fire.” And here she 
was, a poor maniac, unfit to take care of herself, 
and much less of a helpless baby! 

The young woman, who had been sleeping in a 
servant’s room, was then brought down; and 
when she saw her mother and her husband she 
wept for joy. 

“Whar ha’ ye been, lassie,” cried the old 
woman, “in this plight?—ye that war ever sic a 
nate and comely young wifie?”’ 

“I rin awa’ to get my heed oot o’ the fire, 
mammie,” she replied, “and it’s oot noo!” 

“And where is the bairnie God gie ye, child?” 

“The ghaists rin awa’ wi’ it fra’ the stone cra- 
die, and bore it aff on bogle-like horses, a’ white 
and fearfu’!” 

Here the housekeeper appeared with the 
“ghost-baby” in her arms, as neat, and clean, 
and bright a baby as one often sees, and well, 
considering it had slept for hours in the damp 
font in the ruins. 

The whole household and their guests were 
gathered about the strange group in the kitchen 
when Mrs. Lorn said, “Now we shall always feel 
an interest in the ghost-baby, and I hope each 
one here will begin by giving ita present. Come, 
mine is a pound-note,” she added, smiling. 

“So is mine!”’ cried the young Englishman. 

“And mine, too,” said Dugald, who felt a little 
sheepish in the matter, and said very little. 

The “ghost-baby,” little Peter Lashlin, grew 
up a stout, brave fellow, and in due time passed 
with honor through Glasgow University, and be- 
came a wise and useful minister in the High- 


lands. 
—_—_—<—__+oo—_____—__ 


For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S LAST CALL. 
“TI declare, if the old thing aint coming up 

again!” said Jenny Waters, as a slow step was 
heard on the stairs leading to the bright, sunny 
room occupied by Jenny and her sister Mary. 

“Don’t speak so, Jen,” returned Mary. “She’s 
tiresome, I know, but she’s very old; and remem- 
ber, one of the last things dear father said to us 
was, ‘Be good to grandma.’ ”’ 

“Pshaw!” said Jenny, “if there’s any thing 
makes me sick, it’s repeating what people say 
with death staring them in the face, when, as 
everybody knows, they always say about the 
same things. No doubt he felt sorry himself 
for a good many things in his life. Of course I 
intend to be good to her, but that don’t mean for 
me to make a martyr of myself.” 

Here the conversation was stopped by grandma 
at the door, who looked in timidly, and said, 
“How cosey it is!” 

Neither of the girls spoke at once, and she 
stood hesitating, a disappointed expression on 
her face, so worn and old. Mary, more true to 
her kindly nature, begged her to come in and sit 
down. 

She did so, and immediately commenced, with 
the garrulity of age, to relate her uninteresting 
stories that they had heard a hundred times. 
Jenny was annoyed to be interrupted in the mid- 
dle of her book, and it required all Mary's warn- 
ing glances to keep her from saying something 
harsh to the old lady. She was a high-tempered, 
thoughtless girl, capable of many good and noble 


| things, but, alas! had not learned how much 


more gracious it is to prevent a wound than to 
spend useless days trying to heal one. 

“Read away, girls,’’ said grandma; “I used to 
read once.”’ 

“Why don’t you read now?” asked Jenny, who 
was always suggesting a book to her when she 
began to talk. 

“O law, I don’t half understand what all the 
new books mean, and mine are gone—gone with 
every thing else I used to enjoy.” 

Here she sighed heavily and looked melancholy. 

“Jenny laughed, for her grandmother’s intel- 
lect had been a standing subject of ridicule to her 
ever since she had been old enough to detect that 
it was by no means brilliant. 

“Mercy,” said she, “don’t talk about books, 
grandma!” 

“And why not?” answered the old lady, bri- 
dling up. “I guess I know about ’em. I guess I 
had a plenty of ’em, and good books, too. Your 
grandpa was a great reader, and we had closets 
full of foreign books.” 

“Foreign books!’’ exclaimed Jenny. “Pray 
what were they?’ And they listened for some- 
thing new, for they had never heard of these for- 
eign books before.” 

“Well,” said she, slowly, glad to be entertain- 
ing, and flattered that the girls were interested, 
“let me see, we had ‘Harriet Newell,’ ‘The Letter- 
Writer,’ ‘Henry on Prayer,’ ‘The Dutchman 
A-Flyin’,’ and, O dear, I don’t know what all!” 

Jenny screamed, and declared she’d write a 
story, and put grandma in it as the most unso- 
phisticated soul alive. 

Not exactly understanding whether this burst 
was complimentary or otherwise, poor old grand- 
ma looked confused, and began to walk about the 
room in her feeble way, examining the various 
little trinkets girls always have about. There 
was a pretty picture on the wall of a mother and 
child, in oil. This always seemed to have some 
new charm for grandma. 

Sometimes she would comment upon the “sol- 
emn look” in the mother’s face, and again she 
would appear to regard her as some strolling va- 
grant, having in her mind visions of hand-organ- 
grinders, or perhaps a feminine street-singer. On 
this occasion she discerned the most perfect 
beauty of maternal love, spoke of its innocence, 
and went back to the time when she, too, carried 
her little ones in her arms. 

“Do stop,” at last said Jenny, “or else go to 
your own room!”’ 

“Here am I, trying to understand myself after 
a morning with the baby, and wiping a whole 
sink full of dishes for Mary into the bargain. I 
declare, it’s enough to provoke a saint, and any- 
body but a saint would lock the door against such 
constant chatter!’’ 

The old lady understood this plain speaking; 
and although she had often heard Jenny express 
herself very frankly before, there had seemed to 
be a growing disposition on the part of the whole 
family to consider her in the way. Her dim eyes 
filled with tears, which slowly trickled down her 
withered cheeks as she turned towards the door. 
Jenny’s face was flushed and angry, and she paid 
no attention to Mary’s words of reproof. “I 
don’t care!’? was just on her lips when they both 
sprang up, for grandma had fallen, and lay, a 
helpless heap, at the bottom of the stairs. 

Her tears had so blinded her, she made a mis- 
step; and now Jenny cried out in terror,— 

“Tt was I, it was I, because I made her cry!” 
and they came rushing up from below, but the 
poor grieved old woman was unconscious, and 
for a long time she only lay moaning now and 
then, and saying, in a confused kind of way,— 

“I didn’t mean to trouble the girls.” 

“But you didn’t trouble us, dear grandma; 
’*twas only I, any way; and when you’re well I 
shall. have you sit with me every afternoon. 1 
want to hear how you used to plait ruffles, and 
make box-plaits, and about the home you had 
when you were a little girl, and the posy-bed with 
the red peonies.”’ 

“Yes, dear,” said grandma, “it’s all right now, 
only I haven’t finished your little carpet.” 

“My little carpet! what do you mean?” And 
then she seemed to forget the subject until late 
in the evening, when, after the doctor had come 
and said she must have entire quiet and rest, for 
the shock to her nerves had. been so great, he 
feared at her age she would never recover, she 
again spoke of the carpet. 


“Yes, grandma,” said Jenny, “we'll talk about 
the carpet to-morrow.’ But the one idea seemed 
to possess her, and, to humor the whim, Jenny 
brought her work~-basket; and the old lady 
took out a small square piece of woollen cloth, 
partly covered with narrow strips of pretty-col- 
ored bits of flannel, arranged in layers, and 
pointed with great care. “There, dear, that’s the 
little carpet I was making to surprise you. You 





said you would like to have one for your cologne 





, bottle. But I shall never finish it; and, dear, I absent. and the sick; another hymn was 


don’t want you to remember how much trouble 
I’ve been. You were such a pretty little thing, 
and always loved me till you grew up!” 


and yet no Dea. Partridge. It miist feds 


that the sermon shall not have the customary, 
| approvalof the keen, bright-eyed, wide-awake old 


Poor Jenny! Her heart was very warm, but pillar of the church, to-day. Consequently, Bey. 


very thoughtless and very selfish. She knelt by 
the bedside, and thought, as she held her grand- 
mother’s hand, wet with her repentant tears, she 
should never be unkind to anybody again. 

Towards morning the old lady grew rapidly 
worse, and Jenny was obliged to call the family. 

She had suffered some internal injury, and was 
dying. To the last she moaned out her sorrow 
at being troublesome, and talked of the “little 
carpet.” 

Years after, when Jenny was a rich and fash- 
ionable woman, I saw among her elegant trifles 
on the handsome dressing-case this “little car- 
pet,” and she told me the story. 

“Tt is my talisman,” she said, “and many an 
angry word and hour of pain are saved me by its 
magic touch.” ELIzABETH A. Davis. 
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THE GOOD-BY AT THE DOOR. 


Of all the memories of the past 
That come like summer dreams, 
‘Whose rainbow hues still round us cast 
Their bright but fleeting beams, 
e dearest, sweetest that can be, 
Of days long gone before, 
Are those that bring to mind to me 
The good-by at the door. 


But time and place have quite estranged 
Each early friend we knew! 

How few remain, how many changed, 

those we deemed so true! 

Those happy hours again to me 
But memory can restore, 

And life’s sad moments seem to be 
The good-by at the door. 


ae 
For the Companion. 


DEA. PARTRIDGE’S MISTAKE. 
By (©. Henry St. John. 

There was not a more punctual couple at 
church than Dea. Partridge and his wife. Rain 
or shine, summer or winter, windy or calm, the 
deacon’s old mare “Bess” was sure to be seen 
fastened to the same post in the shed behind the 
old weather-beaten church on the hill. 

Consequently, one lonely Sunday in early June 
—that month of perfect days—the congregation 
was filled with wonder and amazement to find 
the post without the mare, and the pew without 
its occupants. 

The minister was late that morning for some 
reason or other; and so, contrary to his usual 
custom, he hurried into the church, in a bath of 
perspiration, sat down, looked at his watch, 
shook it, and looked at it again, as if to convince 
the congregation that his lateness was the fault 
of the time-piece and not his own. 

He then gave out the hymn, and, seizing a 
palm-leaf fan, he got up a little hurricane about 
his flushed face, while his eyes wandered over 
the congregated worshippers. In the meantime 
the choir were flapping about note-books, and a 
red-headed boy began pumping wind into the 
wheezy little organ up among the spiders of the 
organ-loft. 

Yes, there they all were on the left-hand side, 
all the old, familiar faces in their own accus- 
tomed places (the rhyme is gratuitous); the white 
heads, the shiny heads, the red heads, the gleam- 
ing, upturned spectacles on the long nose of the 
“master.”’? And the women,—they were all there, 
—bless ’em; what would a church be without 
’em? Old and young, pretty and plain, thought- 
ful and careless—they were all there as usual. 
And the children—bless them, too, the restless 
little cherubs—they were there. And the young 
men who made a desperate attempt to be fash- 
ionable, and were looked upon as “regular 
swells,” by the simple villagers. In a word, all 
were there that usually attended, with the addi- 
tion of one or two very old people and one or two 
pale invalids, that-the remarkable salubrity of 
the weather tempted forth once more to the 
house of prayer. 

And now the minister shifts the fan to the 


left hand and begins a vigorous assault on that | 


side of his over-heated visage, while he surveys 
the opposite pews. Suddenly the hand stops! 
His eyes dilate as he gazes into the vacancy of 


Dea. Partridge’s pew; and every one could hear | 


him whisper to himself, “Why! what can be the 
matter?” 


Sure enough! What can be the matter? To 


find the church without the crazy little bell-tow- | 
er perched on its apex like a pepper-box would | 


not be a matter of much wonderment, because 
everybody had been expecting the event for 
years, “the next time it blows hard enough;” 
but to find the church without Dea. Partridge, 
was a real surprise and no mistake. 

However, the services proceeded. The hymn 
was sung through, the Bible read, the “long 


/eral points above the average grasp of the assem, 
bled intellects were omitted and reserved for the 
profounder mind of the absent deacon, Minister 

| Flintlock was not a man to waste his Precious 
ammunition on mud-banks or cast his pearls be 

| fore unappreciative understandings. 

What a delightful day it was. The open wip. 
dows let in the fresh breeze, laden with the sweet 
country odors. Now and then a bumblebee 

| came blundering in one window and out at an 

‘other; the swallows twittered and the sparrows 
chirped unmolested. The sky looked go bright 

, and blue, that it seemed as though it was only 

| one step out of the church into paradise, : 

' And so the services came to a close; and the 
Sunday school, which immediately followed, 

, commenced to gather; and people shook hands 

;and exchanged family news; but the burden of 

every lip was, “What can be the matter with 

Dea. Partridge?’ “Where is the deacon, to. 

day ?” 

| Dea. Partridge’s farm was off the highway, 
and only one or two of the congregation passed 

up the grass-grown road that went by his place, 

It so happened, however, that on that morning 

those two or three came round by another road, 

and, consequently, no one could give any infor. 
mation with regard to the absentees. Mr. John. 
son was one of the number of those who lived up 
that way, and, as he didn’t exactly belong to the 

school, he started off soon after church in the di- 

rection of Partridge’s farm. 

What created some of the anxiety in the minds 
of the people, was that the deacon had a little 
money in his strong-box—a few hundred dollars 
—which he always kept by him, preferring to be 
his own banker rather than run the risk which 
seems to attend deposits now-a-days in those 
city institutions. “Murder most foul’ had been 
committed not two years before in a neighboring 
village, of an old man, for the sake of his money 
which he had hoarded by him; and, ever since, 
murintirs as to the possible safety of Dea. Par. 
tridge, who lived in a lonely farmhouse, were 
heard from time to time. The old man, how- 
ever, when such apprehensions reached his ears, 
used to point to the bolts on his doors and win- 
dows, to an enormous ¢lub that rested by his 
bed-side, and, above all, to a venerable musket 
with which his father did good service in Con- 
cord and Lexington, in the ever-memorable ’75. 
Any man who had the rashness to face such a 
musket as that must be bold! 

Well, to shorten the story, Neighbor Johnson 
soon came in sight of Dea. Partridge’s farmhouse; 
but as he drew near he saw something that as- 
tonished him beyond measure. He could scaree- 
ly believe his eyes. There, actually, was the dea 
con himself in his working uniform, hoeing his 
early potatoes, while the burr-burr-burr of the 
spinning-wheel, issuing from the open door of the 
farmhouse, told what was in progress there. 

At first Mr. Johnson was struck dumb with as- 
tonishment; then he began to think that the whole 
village must have made a mistake in reference 
to Sunday; and, finally, it dawned on his mind 
that the deacon himself must be out in his reck- 
oning. It was a most remarkable event, any 
way. 

“Why, deacon!’ shouted Mr. Johnson. 

“Ha! How’s your health?” inquired the old, 
mar, turning round and wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. ‘Warm day, Mr. Johnson.” 

“Yes, deacon, ’tis pretty warm; but aint you 
going to take no rest this week?” 

“O, yes, neighbor; rest enough to-morrow, you 
know. Must make hay while the sun shines, 
| Neighbor Johnson. Those Early Roses need @ 
| sight o’ care.” 

“Yes@deacon; but I never knew you to work 
on Sunday before.” 

“Sunday! What Sunday? You don’t mean 
to say this is Sunday, after all, do you?” ex 
| claimed the deacon. 

“Certainly I do,” replied Mr. Johnson. 

“Sakes alive!”’ cried the deacon, petrified with 
horror. 

“Well, it’s no harm if you didn’t know no bet» 
ter, deacon,” said Mr. Johnson, by way of justi- 
fication. “But I thought ’twas rather odd to see 
you at work to-day.” 

“Ben to church ?” inquired the old man. 

“Just come from the village, sir, and they all 
wondered what ailed Dea. Partridge—no Dea. 
Partridge in church,—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!” said the 
deacon, ‘shouldering his hoe and making for the 
| house, where the old lady was buzzing away a 

the wheel as if her life depended on the amount 
of yarn she had to spin. 





prayer” made, with an earnest petition for the | “Polly, Polly! stop that, stop that right away af 
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cried the deacon, entering the living-room, where | the flying creatures at a pace hardly less rapid. | officials of the town. On the other hand he is con- 


the old woman was at work. 
“Stop what?” she exclaimed, looking up over 


her specs. 

“why, that wheel. ’Tis Sunday, after all! I 
ht it was; but you would have ’twant.” 
“Sunday!” said she, laying her hand on the 
revolving wheel, and arresting its motion with a 
‘rk, “Sunday! There, I knew it was, deacon; 

but you would have it wasn’t.” 

“Twould have? No, but you would have, you 
mean,” he persisted, hanging up his old straw 
hat, “And if it wasn’t for Neighbor Johnson, 
we'd ha’ made a day of it and no mistake. Come 
in, Mr. Johnson.” 

The old lady was still sitting with her hand on 
the wheel, in a bewildered state of mind, when 
Mr. Johnson entered, with a broad grin on his 
good-humored and bronzed countenance. 

‘Do you know,” said she, “I felt a kind of mis- 
giving in my mind all day.” 

“Well, mother, what’s done can’t be undone,” 
said the deacon; “we must make the most of 
what we have left of the day. So, mother, Mr. 
Johnson will tell you what the text was, and you 
can set it down while I go to the pump.” 


The old man went out with a piece of soap and | 


atowel, and Mrs. Partridge got her pocket-book 
and set down the text,—something she hadn’t 
failed to do for forty-seven years; but never did 
text seem to have such a direct application to 
them as the one Mr. Flintlock preached from that 
day; it was Exodus 20: 8,—“‘Remember the Sab- 
path day, to keep it holy.” 
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For the Companion. 


A KANGAROO HUNT. 
By Charles E, Hurd. 

If you have never been in Australia—in the bush, 
Imean—you can have very little idea of the wild 
sports of that country. The queerest and strangest 
of all created things in animal form seem to have 
found a home in that quarter of the globe; so queer 
and so strange that were it not for the evidence of 
naturalists and the specimens received from there, 
one could well be pardoned for doubting their exist- 
ence. The kangaroo is probably the best known of 
all Australian animals, and though a great deal has 
been said and written about it as far as its general 
habits and appearance are concerned, some of its 
most interesting characteristics have met with but 
brief mention. 

There has been a mania for hunting the kangaroo 
daring the past few years, and in the common course 
of things it cannot be long before the species is ex- 
tinct upon the Australian continent. There isn’t 
much excitement in kangaroo hunting without the 
hunter gets one into a corner, and then, if he should 
happen to be dismounted, he might as well be facing 
am angry gorilla in an African jungle. Some of 
them are wonderfully strong and savage. They 
stow to be six and seven feet tall when standing up- 
right, and I have seen them, when fighting for life, 
picka man from his horse as easily as you would 
brush a poodle-dog from his mistress’ lap. A full- 
grown male, or “boomer,” as he is called in the Aus- 
tralian vernacular, weighs from a hundred and fifty 
toa hundred and eighty pounds, and the woolly 
kangaroo, a larger species, sometimes pulls down 
the scale at two hundred. The female is much 
smaller, and the greatest coward in the whole cata- 
logue of Australian animals. They cannot stand a 
very long chase, and very often drop dead with 


fright when the dogs are after them. The flesh of 
the young is very tender and juicy, and the natives 
are extremely fond of it; so much so that they run 
ull sorts of risks in getting it. The skin is valuable, 


too, and that is another inducement to hunters. 


As a general thing kangaroos run in small herds 
of from seven to ten, though sometimes they are 
found alone. They are very keen of sight and hear- 
ing,anda single hunter might as well try to catch 
the wind as to run down one of them. The native 


Within half an hour three of the herd, young fe- | 
| males, were run down by the dogs and killed. | 
| The remaining one, as we could see, was a power- 
|ful old “boomer,” and in him the interest of the | 
chase nowcentred. It was evident that if we caught | 
him we should have to work for it, and our endeav- | 
ors were redoubled, At last he took the direction of | 
the water, and we were confident we should capture | 
him. The river was too broad for him to swim, and 
we felt sure he would not attempt it. What was our | 
surprise, therefore, when he made directly for it, 
casting a backward glance towards us as he entered | 
the water. 

He had no idea of swimming, however. When he | 


turned about and faced us, with a look of anger and 
desperate determination almost human. 


Look out that he 
I don’t like his | 


party. “Give him a fair show. 
don’t make a rush for one of you. 
looks.” 

The dogs, who reached the shore a moment after, 
dashed into the water for the attack. The foremost 
was disabled in a twinkling by a blow from the long 
and powerful hinder paw of the animal, the sharp 
nail of the middle toe cutting a horrible gash from 
the shoulder to the tail, laying bare the ribs. The 
next was received with open arms, and crushed with- 
in the powerful embrace of the animal. Finding 
itself in danger from the other two, the kangaroo re- 
| treated into deeper water, and pushing the dog be- 
| neath the water, held it until it was fairly drowned. 
| In vain its master threw stones and sticks, shouted, 
| and tried to incite the other two dogs to make an at- 
tack, which they wisely declined. There was not a 
gun in the whole party, and but one revolver, but as 
there were no cartridges for that, it was of little use. 
We were all armed with clubs, but none of us felt 
inclined to get near enough to use them, 

It was six miles to the nearest settler’s, but it was 
finally determined to send there for a rifle; none of 
us, after the experience we had had, being willing to 
let the savage old fellow escape. He seemed to have 
some idea of what was intended, and all at once, 
making a sudden leap, he left the water, and in a 
moment was upon the owner of the dogs, whom he 
seemed to know by instinct. His intention doubtless 
was to serve him as he had served the dog, and very 
possibly he would have done so, but for the rearing 
and plunging of the horse. Three times he made the 
attempt, in spite of the blows dealt by our clubs, and 
each time very nearly succeeded. The frightened 
horse at last dashed away out of his reach, and we 
followed, nothing loath to part company. 

For more than an hour we faced each other, hardly 
a hundred yards apart, the kangaroo licking its 
wounds, and apparently meditating another attack, 
and we rather nervously expecting and awaiting it. 
There was a warm dispute as to who should have the 
honor of shooting him, but when the messenger who 
had been sent for the gun appeared across the fields 
half a mile away, the old fellow rose upon his hind 
legs, gave a menacing look at our little group, as if 
half undecided whether to give us another try, and 
with half-a-dozen leaps disappeared in the timber. 
It was unanimously voted that we had had enough 
of him, and though it was a bitter humiliation to be 
beaten by a kangaroo, we could do no better. We 
had the satisfaction, however, of knowing that it was 
no unusual case, and that hunters more experienced 
than we had been as badly and thoroughly beaten. 

We heard of the old fellow frequently after that. 
His success seemed to give him fid . 
and he was the attacking party in several instances, 
Two years later his career was ended by a rifle-shot, 
and the successful hunter was the hero of the hour. 

At the examination of the body more than a score of 
scars were found, most of them about the head, and 
some of them of so extensive a character as to speak 
well for the toughness of skull and powers of endur- 
ance of the veteran “boomer.” It was estimated 
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AMUSING ANECDOTE OF HUM- 


Australians understand well enough the futility of BOLDT. 


any such attempt, and therefore resort to traps and 
pitfalls, tolerably sure of their game, and saving 
themselves a deal of trouble. This style of doing 
things is looked upon with scorn by the white hunt- 
rs, who see no “sport” in it. The excitement of 
the chase is of more importance than the game itself, 
and the longer run the frightened animal makes the 


more successful is the hunt esteemed. 


As ina fox-hunt, the work of bringing down the 
game depends upon the dogs, the hunter rarely at- 
tempting to use his rifle. A very powerful and sav- 
‘ge breed of dogs is cultivated for this purpose, but 
formidable as a pack of half-a-dozen of them would 


fa * comered and enraged “boomer” will some 
mes put the whole to flight, and even after tha 
turn upon the hunters. 


To hunting. The party consisted of five, with fou: 


tained dogs; all the party veterans in the sport ex- 
After two or three hours beating about 
. timber the dogs gave the alarm, and a few min- 
later a small herd of four or five burst into 
Sight and took a straight course across the open 
making prodigious leaps, which promised 
us, dogs and all, out 6f sight in a few min- 
Our horses were accustomed to the chase, 
ver, and seemed to share in the general excite- 
Y plunged forward over the fallen trees 
and gaining clear ground, followed after 


cept myself, 
the 


country, 
to leave 


Ment. The 
and rocks, 





during the first few days of his stay at Izym. 


t | by the latter to the Gazetta Narodowa: 


r 


suspicious, and even dangerous. 


most happy to offer some to Your Excellency. . . 





‘‘He’s going to fight for it,” said the leader of the | and six men, to march to the spot with loaded mus- 


that during his life he had killed outright or mortally 
wounded thirty dogs, nearly all of them trained kan- 
garoo dogs, besides leaving his mark on several 


An amusing incident which occurred during a visit 
paid by Humboldt to Iszym, in Siberia, is related by 
the Gazetta Narodowa, of Lemberg. It appears that 
the famous traveller, who had come to Izym to make 
some astronomical observations, went to the house of 
M. Skotin, the principal government functionary in 
the place, with a letter of introduction from the Gov- 
ernor-General of Siberia. Shortly after, the Govern- 
or-General received a letter from M. Skotin, report- 
ing the arrival of his visitor, and his proceedings 
The 
following are some extracts of this letter, which was 
afterwards given by the Governor to one of his 
friends as a literary curiosity, and was communicated 


“Some days ago there came here a German named 
Ten years ago I had my first experience in kanga- | Gumbolt, a dried-up little man, looking any thing but 
respectable. As, however, he brought with him a 
letter from Your Excellency, in which I am directed 
to treat him with politeness and consideration, I re- 
ceived him with all due respect. At the same time, 
I must observe that this individual seems to me very 
From the first he 
did not please me; he gossipped too much, and did 
not like the fare I offered him, though I have a cook, 
Felisa, who makes excellent pirogs, and would be 


He seemed to despise both myself and my hospitality, 
and he evidently looked down upon the most eminent 


, Was set for a dozen persons, chairs were scattered 


tinually talking with the Poles and other political , about the floor in every direction, but not a human 


criminals under my charge. Your Excellency will 
forgive my boldness in saying this, but these conVer- | 


being was visible. 


“Hollo!” cried he, ‘Rover, Rover!’ A head was 


sations with political criminals could not escape my | thrust down from the scuttle-hole, and an agitated 


observation, especially as a few days since, after a 
long conference, he went out with them at night to 
the top of a hill which commands the town. There 

they took out of a case which they had brought with | 


voice exclaimed,— 


“For Heaven’s sake don’tcome in! There’sa mad 


dog down there,” 


“Mad! he is worse scared than you are!” was the 


them, an instrument in the shape of along tube, | rejoinder. 


which seemed to me and my colleagues like a huge 
cannon. This they placed on a three-legged stand, | 
and then aimed it straight at the town. Each of | 


| them approached the instrument, apparently to ad- | 


just it so as to rectify theaim. Seeing the great dan- | 


had reached a depth of two or three feet, he suddenly | ger which threatened the inhabitants of the town, 


which is built entirely of wodd, I immediately or- 
dered the town guard, which consists of a sub-officer 


kets, and not lose sight of this German’s proceedings. 
If the man’s treacherous designs prove what I sus- 
pect them to be, we are ready to risk our lives for 
the Czar and for Holy Russia. Isend this to Your 
Excellency by a special messenger, and beg for a 
speedy decision, once more assuring you of my sub- 
mission and my devotion to the Czar and Holy Rus- 
sia, as beseems an honorable Russian official who has 
now been twenty years in the service.” 





FAR OUT AT SEA. 


Far out at sea,—the sun was high, 
While veered the wind and flapped the sail,— 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 


The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew; 
Settled awhile upon the mast, 
Then fluttered o’er the waters blue, 
Far out at sea. 


Above, there gleamed the boundless sky,- 
Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 
Between them danced the butterfly,— 
The spirit life in this vast scene, 
Far out at sea, 


Away he sped with shimmering glee,— 
Dim, indistinct, now seen, now gone; 
Night comes with wind and rain,—and he 
No more will dance before the morn, 

Far out at sea. 


He dies unlike his mates, I ween, 
Perhaps not sooner, nor worse crossed ; 
And he hath felt, and known, and seen 
A larger life and hope,—though lost 
Far out at sea, 
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For the Companion. 


A SCARED DOG AND FRIGHTENED 
FAMILY. 

Rover is my hero, and his achievements stand out 
more vividly before me than do most of those re- 
corded in romance and history. He was never cast 
on a desolate island, but if he had been, I think he 
would have managed to shift for himself quite as 
well as poor Robinson Crusoe, He didn’t fight the 
battle of the Nile, but he would unhesitatingly at- 
tack any dog who “dared” him, though big and 
fierce enough to finish him directly, 

Most heroes have a weak spot somewhere, One 
famous General, you remember, used to be struck 
with abject terror at the sight of a “harmless cat.” 
That was not Rover's failing, but if he had been in 
Phil Sheridan’s place he would have stayed “in 
Winchester, twenty miles away.”’ ; 

The Fourth of July was no holiday to him; the 
booming of cannon was a dreadful mystery which he 
did not care to investigate; the first salute made 
him beat a breathiess retreat under his mistress’ old- 
fashioned bed, where he would stay with his head 
between his paws, not even daring to poke his nose 
from under the balance for a breath of fresh air, 
The distant muttering of a thunder storm filled 
him with serjous apprehension and a well defined 





Poor Rover was dragged from under the bed, trem~- 
bling in every limb, and Mr. and Mrs. O’Grady, Pat~ 
rick, the “three gerruls, and a coosin or two,” came 
one by one down the ladder. Picture the way they 
scrambled up and fancy the feelings of the hindmost! 
The drovers laughed until their sides ached, while 


| poor Rover slunk along crestfallen, not quite regain- 


ing his self-respect until he had “slept on it.” 
ANNA NORTH, 
— 
THE CAT THAT OUTLIVED 
HORACE GREELEY. 
One of the editors of the Tribune writes a genial 
and appreciative obituary of “Stumpy,” a favorite 


| bob-tailed cat that inhabited the composing-room of 


that great newspaper for twelve years. He speaks 
of her as “honest, mild and amiable,” though a con- 
tinual terror to the Tribune rats and mice. The 
obituary concludes in the following strain of honor- 
able reminiscence: 

“During the eventful period of her connection 
with journalism, Stumpy witnessed many changes. 
She saw the rise and fall of Republicanism, gazed 
undismayed on Black Friday, rejoiced at the end of 
the Rebellion, and serencly saw the types set to an- 
nounce to the world all of the great events which 
have happened during the last eighth of a century; 
when the old Tribune building was demolished, 
watched its fall, brick by brick, her attitude of pen- 
sive observation being only interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a fugitive rat, to which printing-of- 
fice pest she remained, up to the day of her death, 
a terror and a scourge. Though not a literary cat, 
she was the cause of literary effort from others, 
During the twelve years of her life she was acquaint~ 
ed with a generation of Tribune editorial writers, and 
verses in her honor were written by men eminent in 
letters, among whom such poets as Bayard Taylor and 
others were glad to shine. Her friends and acquaint- 
ances were among those the world has honored; and 
her modest subsistence was derived from a fund reg~ 
ularly subscribed by the compositors of the Tribune, 
She was not a cat to linger superfluous; and on the 
morning of February 26th, after seeking a secluded 
retreat in which to shuffle off this mortal coil, she 
waited until after the paper had gone to press, when 
she, too, locked up her form in death’s embrace, and 
in the darkness of the stereotype room breathed her 
last. She was a faithful public servant, an honest 
cat, a devoted friend. Peace to her ashes,” 
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A REMARKABLE TRIBE OF IND. 
IANS. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 

The Navajoe Indians, who for centuries have 
wandered over the vast extent of country lying be- 
tween the waters of the Rio Grande and the Colora- 
do of the West, are in many respects the most re~ 
markable of all the wild tribes at the present time 
inhabiting this continent. 

A few years since our government found it neces- 
sary to send an expedition into this country to pun- 
ish them for the murder of several citizens near Fort 
Defiance, in the Territory of New Mexico; and as [ 
had the good fortune to receive from Maj. C. F, 
Reff, who commanded the expedition, an invitation 
to accompany it, I gladly availed myself of the op~ 
portunity offered to learn something of the manners 





peal sent him rushing pellmell in to the house to the 
same refuge, a pitiful caricature of his usual jaunty 
self. His master tried at first to break him of this 
foolishness, but repeated failures at length con- 
vinced him that it was a constitutional peculiarity, 
and he was allowed to seek his retreat in peace, only 
I am afraid the derisive laughter which usually greet- 
ed his wilted appearance must have hurt his feel- 
ings. 

Rover and his master, with several assistants, were 
once driving a large flock of sheep on a several days’ 
journey towards adistant city. Rovercould maneu- 
vre his division without allowing a single one toturn 
down a cross-road or mingle with the rest of the 
flock. As usual he had distinguished himself nobly 
during the day, and now marched sedately behind 
his portion of the drove, calmly conscious of having 
performed his duty. 

They were passing through a thinly settled region 


lowed at 4 slower pace. On reaching the little house 


his dog. It was a cabin consisting of a single room 





—the light of the declining sun was only reflected 
from the windows of one little house about half a 
mile away in the valley before them. A line of an- 
gry looking “thunder heads” was beginning to show 
itself along the horizon to the right, when, suddenly, 
there rattled down among the hills, almost out of a 
clear sky, a most terrific peal of thunder, startling 
both man and beast. Rover stopped as though he 
had been shot, gazed wildly av-und. looked at his 
sheep, hesitated, but it was too mucn for his forti- 
tude; he forsook his charge and struck a bee-line 
for the distant dwelling, running as a dog only can 
with his tail curled in and his hind legs trying in 
vain to get ahead of it. The rest of the party fol- 


. | Rover’s master went up to see what had become of 


and cust of this wonderful people. 

In personal appearance the Navajoes are tall and 
well formed; their complexion is a clear olive 
brown, but they lack the other prominent features 
that so generally characterize the North American 
Indians, 

They recognize no principal chief, but the wealth- 
iest men among them are generally regarded as 
chiefs or leaders; each one having his own particu- 
lar set of retainers, after the manner of the old feu- 
dal chiefs of the Scottish Highlands, 

They Jead a nomadic life, travelling over the coun- 
try with their flocks and herds, stopping when night 
overtakes them, and the next day again roving in 
search of fresh pastures; occasionally, when a re- 
markably good range is discovered, they build rude 
lodges made of poles and grass, and, planting fields 
of corn, pumpkins, beans, peas and wild potatoes, 
they will remain for several months. Many of them 
are very wealthy, and own large herds of sheep and 
cattle, together with thousands of horses. 

Their principal wealth, however, consists in their 
sheep, of which it is estimated they own nearly half 
a million, besides more than twenty thousand head 
of horses! As there are less than ten thousand 
Navajoes, the proportionate amount of wealth to 
each one is quite large. 

These Indians dress with more comfort and taste 
than any other nation, Their garments generally 
consist of a woollen frock or coat, woven ini bright 
colors, which reaches just below the hips, a pair of 
buckskin pants, that reach to the knee, and a pair of 
long woollen stockings of their own manufacture. 
The women also dress modestly and neatly, wearing 
,| askirt that comes nearly to the ankle, and a rebosa 
or shawl over the shoulders, like those worn by Mex- 
,| ican women. In addition to manufacturing the arti- 





with a ladder leading up to a loft, The supper-table 








cles above referred to, they also make an excellent 
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blanket, which is so firmly woven that water can 
be carried in it for days, without its leaking. 
These blankets are woven of wool that has been 
dyed in bright colors, with dyes manufactured 
by themselves. It takes a woman a year to 
weave one, but when completed, it is a really 
firm article, which sometimes sells as high as 
fifty or sixty dollars. 

In addition to their articles of clothing, they 
also manufacture their own looms, which are 
really very ingenious pieces of mechanism; also 
their saddles, bridles, spears, bows and arrows, 
besides many other useful and ornamental arti- 
cles. 

Notwithstanding these facts, they are a war- 
like and belligerent nation, as their many raiding 
excursions upon New Mexican settlements will 
testify. There has also been a bitter feud exist- 
ing for years between them and the Pueblo Ind- 
ians, who inhabit the country, which not unfre- 
quently culminates in a bitter fight, in which 
numbers are killed upon both sides. Our own 
government has been forced to send six or eight 
expeditions into their country for the purpose of 
punishing and subduing them. These expedi- 
tions have resulted in destroying hundreds of 
thousands of the sheep and cattle, as well as re-| 
ducing them to the verge of starvation by a wan- 
ton destruction of their crops; but the Indians have 
soon rallied and retaliated upon the settlers on 
the Bravo del Norte. For the past four years a 
treaty has been in operation, which at the pres- 
ent time protects the settlers. The Navajoes are 
the only tribe of wild Indians upon this conti- 
nent who do not scalp their foes. 

They treat their women with the greatest con- 
sideration; it is said even permitting them to 
take part in their councils, and always consult- 
ing them before making a trade of any impor- 
tance; indeed, the only God they recognize is a 
woman, whom they believe places the sun in the 
heavens each morning; while the moon, they 
think, is carried through the sky upon the back 
of a mule, their medicine men professing to be 
able to see its ears. These prophets claim to re- 
ceive certain communications from the old wom- 
an in the sky, which they communicate to the 
people at stated times. 








A NARVAJOE, 


As is the case with all our Indian tribes, they 
are very superstitious; they always destroy the 
lodge in which a person has died, nor can they 
be induced to approach a dead body, if possible 
to avoid it. They have a terrible aversion to the 
hog, and will on no account taste its flesh, or 
permit one to be brought into the nation. They 
always carry a lighted firebrand from camp to 
camp, because they believe it brings them good 
luck. 

Their marriage ceremony is peculiar and sim- 
ple; it consists in taking a water-proof basket 
and filling it with food; then the man and woman 
sit upon opposite sides of it and partake of its 
contents; this act makes them husband and wile; 
the groom then presents the bride’s father with a 
number of horses, and the wife takes the hus- 
band to her home. 

They are all fine horsemen, and exceedingly 
sharp at driving a trade. 

I found among them but one tradition of their 
origin, and that they have the most implicit 
faith in. They assert that they all sprang from 
the water, a long distance to the north of their 
present home, and that upon their death they re- 
turn to it again. 

I have conversed with many travellers who 
have visited them, who do not hesitate to assert 
that they believe them to be descended from the 
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Old Spanish authors of the fifteenth and six-| thyologists, are enriched with the fishes of near-' act upon different parts of the body. Wherever 
ly every sea, lake, gulf and river. Its collection | it comes in contact with nervous matter, the py. 


teenth centuries invariably refer to them as the | 
“Navajoe Apaches,” and, indeed, many of their 
words are identical with the Apache tongue. In 
any event, it is difficult to account for their 
knowledge of manufactories, or their taste for 
pastoral pursuits. 


Z 


NARVAJOE WOMAN WEAVING. 


In view of these facts, we are sure that the 
readers of the Companion will agree with us 
that the Navajoes may with truth be said to be 
one of the most remarkable tribes of whose ex 
istence we have any knowledge at the present 
time. 


—+o>—___—— 


AGASSIZ2’S MUSEUM OF COMPARA- 
TIVE ZOOLOGY. 


Linnus, of Sweden, Oken, of Germany, Cu- 
vier, of France, left the results of their research- 
es in books rather than in collected specimens. 
It was the ambition of Prof. Agassiz to collect, as 
the results of his zoological studies, a museum 
which should itself be a book, in which nature 
should be made to tell the story of her own prog- 
ress and marvellous resources, which should il- 
lustrate the animals of every country, the fishes 
of every river, and the birds, reptiles and insects 
of every zone. Its geological department should 
be a history of the plan and progress of the cre- 
ation, a genesis as true as the Mosaic record, the 
testimony of the earth, the rocks and the sea to 
creative wisdom. 

“The great object of museums,” he said, 
“should be to exhibit the whole animal kingdom 
as a manifestation of the supreme intellect.” 

When Prof. Agassiz first entered Harvard Col- 
lege as the Lawrence Professor of Zoology and 
Geology, he found that there were no collections 
in Cambridge to illustrate these departments of 
science. He began to collect specimens at his 
own expense, living in an inexpensive way, and 
denying himself of the luxuries offered by his po- 
sition and salary, in order to be a more efficient 
teacher. 

In 1858 Mr. Francis 0. Gray, of Boston, left a 
bequest of $50,000 for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Museum of Comparative Zoology at Har- 
vard, which should contain these specimens, and 
on the following year the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts voted that aid should be granted to this 
museum to an amount not exceeding $100,000. 

“My idea in regard to these collections,’’ said 
Prof. Agassiz to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, “is to furnish you with what money cannot 
purchase, when I am gone. I receive,” he add- 
ed, modestly, “no compensation for the salaries 
of my assistants, but pay them out of my own 
pocket. I expect to incur personally the expense 
of labelling and preparing the specimens, when 
they are put into the new building, should one 
be erected.” 

In 1859 the corner-stone of the great museum 
was laid. “Itis a partof our design,” said Agas- 
siz, “to expend as little as possible of our means 
in brick and mortar,” and the consequence of 
this plan is that the building, while sightly and 
substantial, is very plain and has hardly a single 
outward adornment. It stands in the centre of a 
five-acre plot of land, immediately adjoining the 
ample grounds and long and shaded avenues of 
Harvard College. The streets that lead to it are 
arched with branches of trees, and the residences 
that surround it with their rural architectural 
conservatories, parterres and roomy yards, make 
the locality one of peculiar beauty, and delicious- 
ly airy and charming in summer time. 

The building is brick, with a French roof, is 





lost tribes of Israel, who, it has been claimed, 
found their way to this continent from Asia, by 
the way of Behrings Straits; and indeed, some of 
the peculiarities I have mentioned would appear 
to lend a degree of plausibility to the theory. 


| 864 feet long and six stories high. It has cost, 
| with its collections, more than half a million dol- 

lars, and is yet incomplete. The institution will 
| probably consume a million before all of the 


unequalled in extent and variety. 
history department covers the whole field of zo- 
ology, including marine mammalia, marine birds, 


kind. 

“T hope that in three years,” said Prof. Agassiz, 
in 1868, “any intelligent observer will be able to 
say that a mere walk through our museum 
teaches him something of the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals, of their history in past 
ages, and the laws controlling their growth as 


so combined as to illustrate all that science has 
thus far deciphered of the plan of the creation.” 
This plan was literally carried out before his 
death. 

It would be almost useless to attempt any de- 
scription of the objects in the museum, the fos- 
sils, the marine animals of past geological ages, 
the corals, the deep sea wonders, the shells from 
every shore, the fishes from every navigable riv- 
er, and the birds and animals of every travers- 
able forest. One room unfolds the results of the 
Brazilian expedition, with the liberal gifts of 
Don Pedro II.; another the result of the Rocky 
Mountain Expedition; another the corals of Flor- 
ida and its sunny reefs; another the animals of 
New England, and others the serpents and rep- 
tiles of particular countries and zones. A large 
number of the zoological specimens are preserved 
in jars of alcohol. Three thousand five hundred 
gallons of alcohol were used in packing the spec- 
imens of the Hassler Expedition alone. 

The museum is open daily to the public free. 
Its courses of lectures are also free. Its edueca- 
tional department embraces the students of Har- 
vard College, who elect natural history as a study, 
and such other students as may be received. 
sininensetielie 

ORGAN TONES. 
Enclosed by many mountains round, 

A rustic village quaintly lies, 
Whiose native music is the sound 

Of dark Winooski’s melodies. 


Mid happy homes its churches stand, 

With comely forms and lofty spires, 
Whose gilded vanes in light expand, 

In sunshine glow like beacon fires. 
When autumn came with sheaves of corn, 
And leaves of trees, with tinting rare, 

And cherished rest at Sabbath morn, 

With thoughtful stillness in the air, 
With thankful heart to worship Him 

Who careth well for pilgrims lone, 

I sat me down where sunlight dim 

On frescoed walls in softness shone. 
The organ-tones by master-hand 

Were storming soft and hardened hearts ; 
And like a weird magician’s wand, 

Laid bare my heart in hidden parts. 
Then came the care of Providence; 

And these the thoughts he grandly played: 
“God is a castle and defence 

When troubles and distress invade.” 

We saw the castle strong descend ; 

We entered for a refuge there ; 

We heard the storms with fierceness rend 

The weaker castles in the air. 

“God is a refuge and defence 

When troubles and distress invade!” 
Our eyes beheld Omnipotence, 

Our hearts before Him humbly laid! 

GEORGE H. FULLERTON. 
4+ ——_——___—— 

HOW ALCOHOL INTOXICATES. 

The element in all intoxicating liquors which 
produces drunkenness is alcohol. The effect pro- 
duced by it is what is sought by those who use 
any of these beverages. What this effect is, and 
how it is produced, is a very interesting question. 

Alcohol is as certainly a poison as arsenic or 
strychnine, though operating differently from 
either. It will kill, if taken in sufficient quanti- 
ties, as surely as will prussic acid, It is not long 
since a boy died in Boston from drinking too 
much intoxicating liquor. He was poisoned by 
the alcohol. Men and women drink liquors con- 
taining alcohol and are not killed, just as women 
eat arsenic and are not killed by it, merely be- 
cause they do not use a sufficient quantity at once. 
The system is strong enough to overcome a cer- 
tain amount of poison. 

A young man takes a glass of brandy, and the 
alcohol in it poisons him. Soon after the alcohol 
enters the stomach color begins to come to his 
cheeks, sometimes causing them to flush but 
slightly, and again tinging them deeply. This is 
the first symptom of poisoning. Alcohol always 





| plans of its founder are completed, when it will 


| acts upon the nervous system. Why this is we 


My own opinion is, that they are but a branch of | contain the rarest and most extensive collection | cannot explain, any more than we can tell why 
the Apache tribe, who, for the past three centuries, | of zoological and geological specimens in the ' strychnine affects the spinal cord, or why lead- 
have roamed undisputed possessors of the soil} world. Its ichthyological cabinets, arranged by | poisoning manifests itself in the wrists of the vic- 
of this marvellous country which they inhabit. 


| Dr. Steindachner, of Vienna, one of the first ich- 





tim. It is simply known that different poisons 


they now exist; in short, that the whole will be | 


of corals, arranged by Count Pourtales, are also sult is paralysis, the extent of which depends 
Its natural | upon the amount that is taken. ; 


Alcohol passes from the stomach into the blo r 
precisely as water does. It is not digested, Thy», 


reptiles and fishes, and a natural history of man- lis nothing in the stomach which can digest it 


The gastric juice cannot act upon it; cannot, jn 
fact, except with difficulty, digest a piece of meat 
which has been soaked in alcohol. 

It goes into the blood in the form in which it 
came into the stomach—alcohol. In a few win. 
utes after drinking a glass of intoxicating liquor 
the alcohol can be detected in the blood by chew, 
ical analysis. As the blood passes through tip 
system, it carries the poison with it, and brings 
it in contact with the little nerves which lie at the 
junction of the veins and arteries at the suri 
of the body. We have said that wherever aleo. 
hol comes in contact with nerves it paralyze 
them. It paralyzes these nerves. There are typ 
methods of explaining why this paralysis cays 
flushing of the face. One is that the blood js p. 
tarded by the inability of the nerves to act, caus. 
ing an accumulation at the surface, and that this 
hindrance necessitates increased rapidity ay| 
force in the heart’s action, in order to overcony 
an abnormal resistance. The other theory, an, 
we think, the more reasonable one, is that ti 
function of these nerves is to slightly retard the 
blood, and that when paralyzed, being incapali 
of offering the natural resistance, the circulation, 
becomes more rapid. The action of the heart js 
not stimulated, but it works faster because the 
resistance which has usually to be overeome is 
partially removed. The removal of the ball 
from the pendulum of a clock does not stimulate 
the spring, but the wire moves more rapidly lv. 
cause the resistance to be overcome had bey 
lessened. 

The young man after taking the first glass wil 
feel exhilarated, will talk more freely than usual, 
and on the whole will be more brilliant than lv. 
fore drinking. These, too, are symptoms of yi. 
soning. A part of the feelings described may 1. 
sult merely from the more rapid circulation of the 
blood, but others show that the alcohol has 
reached: the brain, for which it has a. special 
affinity. When alcohol reaches the brain, much 
of it remains there. It has been found in such 
quantities that it could be burned in the brain of 
one who had died in a state of drunkenness. Tl 
result here is precisely that which we have seen 
follows the contact in other parts of the body of 
alcohol with nervous matter,—paralysis. Tle 
young man talks or sings more readily than 
usual because a portion of his brain is paralyzed. 
If he were of a different temperament he would 
fight, or steal, or lie, or swear. As a rule, ale 


hol first paralyzes that portion of the brain de- 


voted to the intellect, often leaving the manto 
the control of his animal nature, but sometimes 
to his social nature. And so, while we frequently 
see those, who, when under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquors can sing or talk more readily 
than when sober, and are brilliant in efforts of 
imagination, it is found that the use of evens 
moderate quantity of wine always renders those 
intellectual efforts which require sound, logical 
reasoning less successful than they are without 
it. The reasoning faculties yield first to the po- 
son of alcohol, leaving other faculties ur 
strained and dominant. The drunken father 
beats the wife and child he loves, not because his 
combativeness is stimulated, but because that 
portion of the brain in which reason and affee- 
tion centre is paralyzed. Whatever may be tle 
changes in mental processes which follow the 
drinking of intoxicating liquors, they must all be 
attributed to alcoholic poisoning. 

But the young man takes another glass, and 
soon after begins to stagger. The poison is now 
working with greater power than before. It has 
begun to paralyze that portion of the brain which 
controls locomotion. In some individuals this 
part of the brain is the first to yield, and theman 
staggers long before he has lost the control of the 
reasoning powers, and talks sensibly long after 
he is obliged to stop walking. As a rule, how- 
ever, staggering is one of the symptoms of the 
more advanced stages of the poisoning. 

Another glass follows, and the man falls into 
a drunken stupor, indicating the further exter 
sion of the paralysis. How complete this is may 
be seen from the fact that the victim is insensible 
to pain, and when in this condition may underg° 
influence of such other narcotics as chlorofm™ 
and ether. If several glasses have been taken # 
short intervals, the drunken stupor grows tll 
intense, the paralysis extends, and death ensues 
partly from the shock given to the heart, part! 
from the paralysis of that portion of the br 
which controls the action of the heart and = 
and partly from congestion of the brain, whi 





always attends alcoholic poisoning. 
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THE CARLISTS. 
Since the abdication of King Amadeus the Span- activity and strength of his mind he rose from the 
ish political leaders have been endeavoring to estab- position of a common laborer to that of one of the | 
lish a Republic, but in the northern part of the | first geologists and writers in Scotland. But he be- 
country many are in favor of a kingdom with Don | came engaged in controversy. His temper Was em- 
Carlos at its head. | bittered. He no longer worked with pleasure but 

Who then is Don Carlos? and what are his claims | With fretfulness. Then the friction of that wonder- 
to the Spanish crown ? ful machine, the brain, caused it to wear out. Though 

According to a law passed in the reign of Philip | # man of high Christian character, his mind lost its 
¥., who founded the Bourbon line a hundred and | balance, and in a moment of insanity he also com- 
fifty years ago, no female can succeed to the throne | mitted suicide. 
of ‘Spain, unless there be an entire failure of male The true rule for mental health and endurance, 
heirs, either in the direct or collateral line. then, is that laid down in the Sermon on the Mount. 

In 1820 Ferdinand VIL., after the loss of his third “Take no thought,” or rather, “Be not over anxious,” 
wife, married Maria Christina of Naples, a beauti- and both mind and conscience will continue active 
ful but ambitious and intriguing princess. Through | 20d vigorous to the end. 
her influence the law of Philip V. was repealed, and 
her child was made heir to the throne, whether boy 
or girl. It proved to be a girl, afterwards Isabella 
Il, who reigned in Spain from 1833 to 1868. Don 
Carlos, the younger brother of Ferdinand, objected 
te the repeal of the old law, refused to acknowledge 
the claims of his niece, and maintained his own right 
to the succession. He was exiled, and after repeated 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain possession of the 
kingdom, resigned his claims in behalf of his son,and 
died at Trieste in 1855. The second Don Carlos also 
invaded Spain, but soon fell into the hands of the 
government, and was released only on condition of 
his renouncing all claims tothe throne. The present 
Don Carlos is the son of Juan, younger brother of 
the second, and third son of the first pretender. He 
was born at Venice, March 29, 1848. His mother was 
an Austrian princess, and he was educated at the 
military academy in Vienna. He married in 1867 
Marguerite de Bourbon, niece of the Count de Cham- 
bord, one of the claimants to the throne of France, 
and has three children. A revolt was begun in his 
fayor in the Basque provinces of Spain in 1870, but it 
was soon suppressed. Don Carlos, with all the ardor 
of youth, hastened to the scene of conflict, but in 
passing through France was arrested and sent to 
Switzerland. 

Again, in 1872, he issued a manifesto summoning as 
bya trumpet call his faithful followers to the field of 
battle. In many of the provinces there was a gen- 
eral rally around his standard. He soon had an army 
about him of fifteen thousand men. On the 5th of 
May, however, the Carlists were surprised and de- 
featel by Gen. Moriones. Still they were not sub- 
dued. In the spring of the present year the slum- 
bering revolt awoke to life again. The Carlists 
obtained some successes at first, but more lately they 
appear to have been losing ground. They are for the 
most part very badly supplied with food, clothing, 
arms and ammunition. Their principal advantage 
consists in their perfect knowledge of the mountain 
yiths. By their guerilla warfare they are able to 
cause much mischief and trouble to the government, 
while they accomplish but little towards the estab- 
lishment of Don Carlos on the throne of Spain. 


Se 
For the Companion. 
WHERE CHARLIE FELL ASLEEP. 


You ask the reason why we hold 
This little room so dear; 

You ask what sacred memories 
Our hearts have centred here. 
Tis true that we have hallowed it 

With a devotion deep, 
Because it is the little room 
Where Charlie fell aslecp. 


Our Charlie’s treasures all are here, 
Just as he placed them last; 
Dear relics that with silent voice 
Are speaking of the past. 
And dear to memory’s dreams this place 
For his lost love we keep, 
Because it is the little room 
Where Charlie fell asleep. 
T. M. FIELDING. 
——_+o+-— -— 
LORD BYRON’S SWIMMING, 

Lord Byron was as proud of his feats in swimming 
as of his poetry. His greatest exploit was swimming 
across the Hellespont, seven miles, in imitation of 
Leander, the hero of the classic fable. Lieut. Eken- 
head was his companion, and is said to have been 
more rapid and more graceful in the water than 
Lord Byron. Neither of them appeared to be ex- 
hausted, but the latter rested several times, swim- 
ming to the boat that accompanied them, and hold- 
ing on to the side while he took some refreshment. 

Byron had a curious fashion in his daily baths in 
the Bosphorus, while at Constantinople. He took 
with him always two eggs and a few biscuits. After 
undressing, he threw one of the eggs with all his 
force, marked where it struck, swam to it and ate it 
in the water. He did the same with the other egg, 
and then, after swimming till satisfied, dressed him- 
self, ate his biscuits and returned to the city. The 
uniformity of this practice showed that with all his 
eccentricities he had some tendencies to regular 
habits. 

—_+o-—_____ 
DEATH BY MEDICINE. 

There can be no doubt that people are sometimes 
killed by taking too much medicine, and even col- 
lectors of medicine fare badly. An exchange says 
that the hunters for Peruvian bark, a famous spe- 
cific for fevers, are exposed to many dangers. 


——___ ++ 


THE EFFECT OF WORRY ON THE 
BRAIN. 


The brain is an organ of great power and endur- 
ance, but also of great delicacy. It will accomplish 
alarge amount of work, in the absence of disquieting 
eares and anxicties; but if while actively employed 
it is exposed to distraction and worry, the case is like 
that of a machine, which does not run smoothly, and 
consequently soon wears itself out with its own fric- 
tion, 


The ecascarilleros, or bark-hunters, are very avari- 
cious and very brave, going out alone, setting up a 
hut and diverging from their headquarters in every 
direction. If by any accident they are lost, or their 

provisions are destroyed, they die of hunger. Dr. 
| Weddell, on one —— in eg age me _~ 
.,. | beach of a river well shaded with trees. Here he 

The poet Southey was a man of regular habits, | found the cabin of a cascariller, and near it a man 
who used his brain constantly, but performed his | stretched out upon the ground in the agonies of 
immense literary tasks with much ease and comfort ——, 7 was — — = —, — 

etl == eager aS > A {myriads of insects whose stings had -hastened his 
Wobiemnelt. W hile writing he ne ver allowed himself jend. On the leaves which Sormned the roof of the 
to become excited. In the composition of a poem he | hut were the remains of the unfortunate man’s 
would stop in the middle of aline when the bell | clothes, a straw hat and some rags, with a knife, an 
rang for dinner. ‘Thus he continued, to use his own | &2fthen pot containing the remains of his last meal, a 
words, “to di eo | little maize, and two or three chunus. Such is tue 

is, “to drudge, drudge, drudge,” for a large part | end to which their hazardous occupation exposes the 
of his life, without suffering in health or losing his | bark-collectors—death in the midst of the forests, 





mental power. ved from home; a death without help and without 
When, however, in addition to his labor by day, consolation, a 
he had to watch by night at the bedside of his sick FISH AS BRAIN-FOoD 
b a - le 


wife, and was continually worried by anxieties on | 
her account, his brain began to give way, and finally 
he became hopelessly insane. He would still visit | 
his library and take down the books from the shelves, | 
but he had no longer any knowledge of their con- 


The idea that fish diet, or, at least, the frequent use 
of fish as diet, is promotive of brain-power, seems to 
be growing; and the philosophy of it is said to be 
| that the phosphorus contained in fish acts beneficial- 
ly on the — —- at what _— a the low- 
tents. Hi . “ ae \er animals, it is true that a considerable amount of 
mt _ es mind was completely wrecked on intellect is to be observed in those that feed exclu- 

rock of worry. | sively on fish. Learned seals are very common ac- 

Another melancholy instance of the power of wor- | cessories to shows. Of all wild animals the otter is 
ry to destroy the most vigorous intellect is that of ON€ Of the most intelligent and easily domesticated ; 
Sir Walter Scott. It was not Nes inand eate. tik | and with regard to the featherd race, wonderful sto- 
his anxiety te fone Lene ae Work, OuY | ries are told about the instincts of storks and other 

S anxiety to free himself from debt, which caused | birds that feed upon fish. It does not appear to haye 
the eclipse of his great powers. His brain soon be- | —_ satisfactorily ge ye tenga in- 

e 7 2 ; ++ | tellect is developed in the human race by frequent 

> show the effects of the double strain ~ it. use of fish diet. To arrive ata conclusion respect- 
>was a great falling off in the qualily of his | ing this, it would be necessary to obtain trustworthy 
works. He himself felt that be was giving way, but , statistics with regard to the mental powers of Lap- 
also that he was obliged to goon. At last the sun of a pt ig ao — in — ’ = hago s 
is ij diesel cameagel ers who live much on fish. Our own observation is, 
his intellect was v eiled by dark clouds, which, indeed, : that those who live much upon fish—as, for example, 
Passed away from time to time, but only to return | the inhabitants of fishing-villages—are not specially 
again with deeper gloom. distinguished for mental vigor, though their animal 

Admiral Fitzroy was the first head of the govern- 


power cannot be questioned.— Technologist. 
ment office in England which issued prophecies of 


Be verter and ordered storm signals to be raised! qgyBER THAT HAS STOOD FOR FOUR 
n the various ports of Great Britain,—the depart- THOUSAND YEARS. 


ment popularly k i i 7 as “C) 
iain rd lereeate this country as “Old Prob- | Probably the oldest timber in the world which has 
Sad ees. © science of the weather was then a! heen subject to the use of man is that which is found 
*wone. Admiral Fitzroy felt the responsibility of | in the ancient temples of Egypt. It is found in con- 
ae very deeply. Many lives might be sac- —- ge 4 stone Re ta ag PRngaacrte to hye 
ya si i ; ; | least four thousand yea d. ‘ and the 
cies “ns . rg i mistake on his eo: His prophe- | only wood used in the construction of the temple, is 
idi re also treated by many with contempt and | in the form of ties, holding the end of one stone to 
n icule. These things caused him to worry, and his | another in its upper surface. When two blocks were 
brain was unable to withstand the double pressure , laid in place then it appears that an excavation about 
of work and fret. | an inch deep was made in each block, into which an 
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‘S COMPANION. 


The case of Hugh Miller is also in point. By the | The ties appear to have been the tamarisk or shittim | 
wood, of which the ark was constructed, a sxered 

tree in ancient Egypt, and now very rarely found in | 
the valley of the Nile. i 
as sound now as on the day of their insertion, 
though fuel is extremely scarce in the country these 
bits of wood are not large enough to make it an ob- 
ject with the Arabs to heave off layer after layer of 
heavy stone for so small a prize. 
bronze, half of the old temples would have been de- 
stroyed years ayo, so precious would they have been 


Those dovetailed ties are just 
Al- 


Had they been of 


for various purposes, 


— +o>—-——_ 


MILTON THOUGH DEAD, YET SPEAK- 
ING, 

Great and noble examples and great and noble | 

books survive for centuries after their authors are | 

dead. In the sermon which Rey. J. F. Clarke | 

preached on the death of Sumner he thus illustrated 

the influence of Milton on the sturdy Senator: 


Onee when Mr. Sumner was showing me his favor- 
ite autograph of John Milton, he said, “Perhaps I 
have a special interest in that manuscript on account 
of what happened to me one day after my injury. I 
had tried to go back to my place in the Senate twice, 
but found I was unable to remain there. The sec- 
ond time, after L returned to my own chamber, I sat 
in my chair deeply discouraged. I said, “Then this is 
the end, Itis all over with me now.’ And I confess 
that the tears came to my eyes, thinking Leould do 
no more work for my race or my country. But I 
raised my eyes and saw before me a volume of Mil- 
ton. I took it down and opened it mechanically. It 
opened at his famous sonnet on his own blindness, 
to Cyriack Skinner, where he says that for three 
years he has not seen sun or moon, or man or 
woman: 





‘What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them, overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings, from side to side.’ 

I read this,”’ said Mr. Sumner, “and I, too, felt com- 
forted and encouraged by the words of Milton.” 





INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
Theart of making Wax Flowers and Crosses without a 
teacher. Illustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 ets, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 


A SET OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 





Every School-Boy and Girl should have One. 





This set contains four Brass Drawing Instruments, a 
Pair of Compasses, & Compass Extension, a Ruling Pen, a | 
Crayon Holder, also a Key and Wooden Rule. The pieces 
are nicely finished and are all that are required for ordi- 
nary drawing, and contained in a neat hard wood case 
with polished top. We will send this cheap and desirable 
set postpaid to any address on receipt of 85 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth's Companion Office, Boston. 





Address 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 








The art of Sorrento cutting has become very popular, 
for it is not only a source of pleasure, but of profit to any 
who may wish to make it soe. 

With this Saw almost any boy or girl can make a large 
variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 
Wall Brackets, 

Picture Frames, 
Match “afes, 
Clock Shelves, 
Work Baskets, etc. 





Our new Bracket and Fret Saw is in size 6x13 inches, 
is made of polished cherry and neatly put together. 

We will send, postage paid, for $1.25, 

1 Bracket and Fret Saw, 

5 Designs for Wall Brackets, full size, 

4 Extra Saw Blades. 

Also, printed directions. 

Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





He became distracted, and com-  jour-glass-shaped tie was driven. It is, therefore 
mnitted suicide in his bath. | very = { : 


ifficult to foree any stone from its position. | 


fe ee Se) Boston, Mass. 


second century. 
properly compounded, are Natur 


| with great 
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A “Lost Art’ Recovered. | 


Galen, the most celebrated physician, flourished in the 
His theory was, that roots and herbs, 
‘s remedy. His cures 
were so marvellous that he was accused of magic. His 
mighty skill and suecess silenced his enemies, and his 
opinions held sway in the medical world for centuries, 
until the art of compounding vegetable remedies was 
gradually lost in the thickening gloom of the middle ages, 
and poisonous mineral mixtures took its place. But the 





| clouds are breaking in our day, and the almost magical 


Virtues of VEGETINE, joyfully attested by thousands, 
stamp it as,a true Galenical compound, and as a bloed- 
purifier and health-restorer_ probably has had no equal 
since the days of Galen himself, 











Saved my Boy’s Life. 


Quincy, Mass., Feb. 19, W871. 

MR. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir,—ilaving used your VEGETINE in my family 
t suecess, [ think it but right that you and the 
public should know it. Last spring my little boy was 
very sick indeed with inward } i 
neck were very much swollen, and every one who saw 
him said he would not live long. He was very weak, 
being reduced very low. We were very anxious about 
him when we saw that the doctor did not help him any 
after five weeks’ trial. Hearing of your VEGETINE, Ll con- 
cluded to try it, and that conclusion saved my boy's life, L 
sincerely believe. After taking two bottles of the VEGE 
TINE the swelling on the neck began to discharge fright- 
fully; but we continued to give it to him, and now the 
sore has healed nicely. He is as well asa child can pos- 
sibly be; has a good appetite, sleeps well all night, and is 
good-natured all day. Before taking the VEGETINE he 
was cross and peevish, his food did not stay on his stom- 
ach, and he did not sleep long ata time. The gratitude I 


owe you no pen can portray. 
Yours with respect, JOUN Q. BENT. 














Every One Speaks Favorably. 


East Marshfield, Mass., Aug. 31, 1870. 
Mr. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—t have been troubled with Canker from 
childhood, causing my mouth to be so sore at times that L 
was unable to eat.” Having taken many preparations but 
with no effect until I tried your VEGETIN After taking 
a few doses I found it relieved the faintness at the stomach 
that always accompanies Canker humor; and by the time 
I had taken the third bottle my mouth was entirely cured. 
Have not been troubled with it since that time, which is 
eight monthsago. I have recommended it to several of my 
vequaintances, and every one speaks favorably of its good 
effect. Yours truly, P. S. SUERMAN, 


















EXPERIENCE OF YEARS. 


Charlestown, Mass., March 19, 1869. 
HU. R. STEVENS: 

This is to certify that TI have used your “Blood Prepara- 
tion” (VEGETINE) in my family for several years, and 
think that, for Scrofula or Cankerous Humors or Rheu- 
matic affections, it cannot be excelled; and asa blood pu- 
rifler and spring medicine, it is the best thing Ll have ever 
used; and T have used almost every thing. | can cheer- 
fully recommend it to any one in need of such a medicine, 

Yours respectfully, MRs. A, A. DINSMORE, 

19 Russell Street, 
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VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


1 RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass, The 
LD next year opens Sept. 1, 1874. There will be a limited 
number of vacancies. Early application is desirable. Ap- 
Vy for cireular andadmission to Miss A, Il. JOHNSON, 
Prine wal, or tod. D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 
Bradford, Mass., May 12, 1874. 
GORHAWM’S SILVER 
MARKER, for Linen, Cards, yel- 
opes, &c. Seutall complete with 


of type for $1.09 fisamrres j 
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It is beauti- 
fully et 
nd heavily 
ilver plated 

rham & Co., 2 sti 
43 Washing-& 
on St. Boston, 













By Mail $1.12. 


ASTHMA. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from a 
German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in 
Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all 
other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by 
| himin despair. Inno case of a purely asthmatic charac- 
| ter has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected 

many permanent cures, 
| rious properties whatever; an infant may take it with 
| perfect safety. 
| (He The above-named preparation is manufactured 
solely by the proprictors. The name andl title thereof is 
adopted as a Tradé-Mark to seeure the publie and propric- 
tors against imposition by the introduction of spurious ar- 
} ticles. All unauthorized use of this Trade-Mark will be 
promptly prosecuted. 








It contains no poisonous or inju- 


JosEru Bursxetr & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No, 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
everywhere. St 











Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly too kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING | 


f folding cane seat Chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
4 For sale by all first-class deal- 








enn. CHAIRS | 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house tur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JULY 2, 1874, 














Then said the poor boy, “One thing I know I| 
can do; I can pray.” 

Soon after the poor hunchback was taken sick; | 
but simultaneously there was commenced a te- | 
vival of religion in the pastorate, and each meet- 
ing saw numbers of young people anxiously 
seeking a knowledge of the Lord. The invalid, | 
misshapen boy could not attend the meetings, 
but when his father each evening came home the 
child would eagerly inquire as to the results of 
the meeting. When the names of some one or 
more of his before-time wicked companions were 


| called, he would rejoice with happy gestures, 


For the Companion. 


THE PLAYGROUNDS OF YOUTH. | 


| 
Dear scenes of my boyhood! T linger again 
In that season of pleasure, unmingled with pain! | 
Those school-days live over, re-echo once more } 
The strains that I sung with the dear ones of yore! 





To the playgrounds of youth I have bidden adieu; 
The haunts of my childhood no longer I view; 
But memory dwells ever mid scenes that are fair, 
And in sunshine of seasons unclouded by care, 


How fondly, to-night, in recalling the past, 

I gaze where no shadow of evil is cast; 

To some moss-crested wall or some old rustic well, 
Where often I’ve lingered to hear the school-bell. 


From the spring by the wayside the cool waters flow, 
Pellucid and cold, as in days long ago! 

O, could I quaff now from that fount with the joy, 
With the lightness of heart that I felt when a boy! 


Yonder beech from its trunk will never discard 
Old schoolmates’ initials, the verse of the bard! 
T would love once again the old maples to see, 
And sample the sap that flowed from the tree. 


Le Circle, croquet, may be pleasanter far 
Than leap-frog or marbles or old time sports are, 
But acharm had those pastimes I ne’er would out- 
live, 
Nor the scenes I revisit for other spots give. 
Such thoughts and emotions can never grow old; 
They’re linked round the heart with circlets of gold; 
Their image is ever by Love’s genius sought, 
And for life on the canvas of memory is wrought. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 
“o> 
CHILD INFLUENCE. 
A gentleman lecturing in the neighborhood of 
London 
“Everybody 


said, 
has influence, even that little 
child,” pointing to a little girl in her father’s 
arms. 

“That’s true!” cried the man. 


At the close, he said to the lecturer, “I beg 


your pardon, sir, but IT could not help speak- 
ing. I was a drunkard, but, as I did not like to 


go to the public-house alone, I used to carry the 
child, As I approached the public house one 
night, hearing a great noise inside, she said,— 

“ Don’t go, father!’ ‘Hold your tongue, child!’ 
‘Please, father, don’t go!’ ‘Hold your tongue, I 
say!’ Presently | felt a big tear falling on my 
cheek. I could not go a step farther, sir. I 
turned round and went home, and I have never 
been in a public-house since. Thank God for it! 
[am now a happy man, sir, and this little girl 
has done it all; and when you said that even she 
had influence, [ could not help saying, ‘That’s 
true, sir!’”’ 

The English Band of Hope Review has the fol- 
lowing little poem on this incident: 


“Father, Don’t go in!” 


A father bore upon his arm 
A girl of tender years: 

Her light form shivered with the cold, 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

I paused to seé why grief should shade 
A face so young and fair, 

And what corroding sorrow made 
Its fearful impress there, 

Nor did I need to tarry long 
Her tears to understand; 

For soon to ope the ale-house door 
The father raised his hand. 


Loud was the wintry wind without, 
Loud was the noise within; 
But o’er them all [ heard her words, 
“O father, don’t go in!” 
He turned him sternly from the door, 
And strode along the street, 
Thanking his young deliverer 
With words and kisses sweet. 
O, true and tender were the words 
Her anxious lips did speak ! 
More tender still the silent tear 
That trickled down her cheek. 
- +o 
THE HUNCHBACK’S PRAYER. 
Mr. Hammond, the revivalist, is much given, 
in his addresses, to narrating anecdotes. He sel- 
dom closes a story without making the point he 
intended, for he throws the tenderness, the pa- 


thos or the argument into the last sentence with | 


such overwhelming cumulation that conviction 
follows in all minds not dogmatically skeptical. 
Here is an incident of a poor little deformed boy 
in London, who became converted to religion, 


which Mr. Hammond once related in a discourse: | 


The poor hunchback boy being converted and 
enthused with the idea that he should do some- 
thing in the ecanse of Christ, asked his pastor, 
“What can I do for Jesus?” 

The preacher looking upon the apparent help- 
lessnéSs of the questioner, replied, “Nothing.” 





| giving praise to God. 
g 


At last this boy’s illness was about to culmi- 
ate in death. Little manifestation, however, 
was made in his symptoms, and his father at- 
tended church, as usual. When he returned the 
little hunchback feebly asked, “Father, has Willy 


| Johnson come to Christ ?”’ 
‘ 


‘Yes,’ was the reply, “Willy Johnson gave 
himself to God to-night.”’ 

There was no perceptible rejoicing in the little 
bed of the dying boy, but a holy calm seemed to 
settle on his face, and his placid brow shone with 
a light that had the distinguishment of that halo 
which is the legitimate investure of the images 
of saints. 

In a little while they found the hunchback 
dead. Beneath his pillow was found a paper 
containing alist of names. They were the names 
of boys who had been converted, and Willy John- 
son’s was the last on the list. The hunchback’s 
work was done. 

—_————~+e——_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_ 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE OLD 
PADDOCK ELMS. 

Many hearts ached at the destruction of the 

Boston “Paddock Elms” on the last day of Feb- 

ruary, by order of the city authorities. They 





were relics of the old Puritan times. They stood 
on the sidewalk between Park Street church and 
the Tremont House, and shading the old “‘Grana- 
ry’ burying-ground. It was claimed that they 
were “in the way,’’ and they must come down. 
Ex-Alderman Quincy, at a meeting called to pro- 
test against the destruction of the ancient elms, 
said that the trees were by many regarded as a 
living link between ancestors and descendants, 
inasmuch as the roots drew life and nourishment 
from the soil wherein so many generations had 
returned to earth. This idea naturally suggests 
Tennyson’s beantiful lines,— 
“Old yew which graspest as the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapped about the bones.”’ 

In the recently published life of Samuel J. May, 
page 234, is thus described the following striking 
incident of his childhood: 


| 

| Onee, he said, when the family assembled for 
breakfast, his father came in from his usual 
morning walk and said, “I have seen some- 
thing wonderfully interesting this morning. As 
I passed the Old Granary burying-ground [ saw 
that the tomb was open in which I knew were 
the remains of James Otis; and, with the help of 
the sexton, | opened the lid of Otis’ coffin, and 
behold! the coffin was full of the fibrous roots of 
the eli, especially thick and matted about the 
skull; and, going out, 1 looked up at the noble, 
verdant elm, and there, in transfigured glory, was 
al that was material of James Otis.” 

A similar fact is known of the remains of Rog- 
er Williams, in whose grave was found not a 
trace of his bones or dust, but the roots of an ap- 
pletree that followed the shape of his skeleton 
down to the very toes. This root, we are told, is 
now preserved in the rooms of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. 


——————~oe—__—__ 


ANY THING FOR THAT SQUIRREL. 

Too many people in the world are never sure 
they are right till they know how much it is go- 
ing to cost; and there are quite too many, we 
grieve to say, who will do what they know is 
wrong if they are well paid for it. A good 1- 
lustration of these characters is furnished in this 
little picture from the Christian Weekly: 


Before I left Illinois, I was crossing the prairie 
between Richland timber and Virginia, the coun- 
ty-seat then of Cass County, Ill. I saw and 
caught a beautiful prairie ground-squirrel, and 
placed it in my coat-pocket. 

When I arrived at the public well in the town 
from which I wished a drink, there were three 
well-dressed boys, about twelve years old, each 
of a separate family, who saluted me very re- 
spectfully. I told them that I had a beautiful 
pet, which I would give to the one who should 
give me the best answer to such question as I 
should ask him. Said I to one of them,— 

“What are you, Whig or Democrat ?” 

His reply was, “I—I am—a Whig;’ loath was 
he to speak, as he did not know my politics. 
To the next one [ propounded the same question. 
; Said he,— 
| “Sir, Lam a Democrat, and so areall my folks; 
| and I intend to be one always, whether I get that 
| squirrel or not.” 
| Of the third boy I asked the same question. 
| Said he, “Sir, 1] am just any thing you want 
| me to be, or that you are, if you will give me that 
squirrel.” 





are, believing it to be right.” 


with your answer. You are firm in what you 


To the third boy I said, “I fear that all through 
your life you will be any thing for the squirrel. 
Alas! that there are so many men now who act 
upon the same principle. In politics, religion, 
law, and in all pursuits with them the squirrel is 
the grand object. Now, be advised by me, “Be 
sure you are right—then go ahead,’ as David 
Crockett advised.” 

I then brought forth the squirrel and handed it 
to the Democratic boy, telling him that I was a 
Whig. 


SUMNER. 


O, mother State! the winds of March 
Blew chill o’er Auburn’s Field of God, 
Where, slow, beneath a leaden arch 
Of sky, thy mourning children trod. 





And once again the organ swells, 

Once more the flag is half-way hung, 
And yet again the mournful bells 

In all thy steeple towers are rung. 
And I, obedient to thy will, 

Have come a simple wreath to lay, 
Superfiuous, on a grave that still 

Is sweet with all the flowers of May. 
By many a tender memory moved, 

Along the past my thought I send; 
The record of the cause he loved 

Is the best record of its friend. 


What hath been said, I can but say; 
All know the work that brave man did, 
For he was open as the day, 
And nothing of himself he hid. 
The old traditions of his State, 
The memories of her great and good, 
Took from his life a fresher date, 
And in himself embodied stood. 
Safely his dearest friends may own 
The slight defects he never hid, 
The surface-blemish in the stone 
OF the tall, stately pyramid. 
Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mart; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart. 
The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed, 
And left from youth to dived hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for rest. 
For all his life was poor without; 
O Nature, make the last amends; 
Train all thy flowers his grave about, 
And make thy singing birds his friends! 
Revive again, thou summer rain, 
The broken turf upon his bed! 
Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest strain 
Of low, sweet music overhead! 
Long shall the good State’s annals tell 
Her children’s children long be taught, 
How, praised or blamed, he guarded well 
The trust he neither shunned nor sought. 
The marble image of her son 
Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 
And from her pictured Pantheon 
Her grand, majestic face look down. 
O State so passing rich before, 
Who now shall doubt thy highest claim? 
The world that counts thy jewels o’er 
Shall longest pause at Sumner’s name! 
J. G. WHITTIER. 
——_—_++oo—___——_ 


DR. KIRK AND THE CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. 

Dr. E. N. Kirk, the lovely and loving man of 
God, with whose genial face the citizens of Bos- 
ton for a quarter of a century were so familiar, 
was a preacher who fearlessly defended the truth 
everywhere, and acted out his Gospel belief with- 
out flinching. 


And yet he was willing to concede to every 
man the fullest right of private opinion, and 
showed a catholicity which won for him friends 
in strange quarters. We are indebted to Mr. E. 
S. Tobey for a touching illustration of this. Dr. 
Kirk was returning from his visit to Palestine. 
Just before arriving in Paris he made the casual 
acquaintance, in the cars, of a French Catholic 
priest. In the course of their familiar conversa- 
tion the priest spoke of a recent illness which had 
brought him near to the grave, and Dr. Kirk of 
the risks and escapes of his own journey. On 
reaching the city the priest accompanied him to 
his hotel. Hardly had they entered his room 
when he said, “Brother, you have just recovered 
from a dangerous illness, and God tee been very 
good to mealso in all the hazards of my journey. 
Shall we not unite-in giving Him thanks?” The 
priest assented, and Dr. Kirk led in prayer. Ris- 
ing from their knees, the priest rushed to him 
and threw his arms around him in a most cordial 
and fraternal embrace. 





; a 
SPARROWS EATING MOSQUITOS. 

When nuisances swarm it is pleasant to note 
the discovery of means to remove them, Let the 
sparrows multiply, we all say, if they promise to 
do us the service represented here. 


A highly respectable gentleman of New York 
says that for three years past mosquitos have 
been diminishing in New York city. He was in 
the city day and night during two months last 
summer, and did not see one mosquito, nor hear 
more than two or three during the night watches. 
He attributes this change 'to the active service of 
the English sparrows, which have recently been 
introduced in the city. Four years ago twenty 
pairs were imported, and provision was made for 
their accommodation. Now it is estimated that 
there are five thousand pairs in the New York 





| To the first boy Isaid, “Let me advise you to 

| be tirm in whatever course of life you pursue, if 

| right and proper. Never swerve from the right 

| for squirrel, or office, or fame. Your answer to 
me was hesitating, and, therefore, I cannot award 
you the squirrel.” 

} To the second boy I said, “I am well pleased 


park and gardens; and their active and industri- 
ous habits are believed to have materially dimin- 
ished the swarms of mosquitos which heretofore 
made the city a byword and a hissing among all 
light sleepers who have sensitive skins. This 


| greatly diminished there, even, 


ee, 
sparrows into Jersey City. The mosquitos hay» 

which is Mosqui. 
to-land itself. 





ANECDOTE OF GUSTAVE Dorg, 

Dore, one of the most bold and tragic artists 
is, nevertheless, said to be a singularly gentle and 
modest man. A writerin the National Mail says: 


I heard an odd little anecdote illustrative of 
this fact. A clever young Englishwoman, who 
is beginning to have a certain success in smal} 
paintings—really only a beginner—was brought 
one day to Dore’s studio by some friends, Un. 
like most Englishwomen, this was a very impul- 
sive and irrepressible young person, and she oj. 
ferred the frankest criticism of this, that and the 
other piece of work around. The picture on 
which Dore was then engaged occupied her atten. 
tion particularly, and, not content with recom. 
mending various improvements, she suddenly 
caught the brush from the artist’s hand, and say. 
ing, coolly, “Don’t you think, M. Dore, that’s 
touch of this kind would be an improvement 
there?” she actually amended his work with her 
own audacious fingers. Her friends were rather 
astounded; and one of them afterwards took oc. 
casion to apologize to Dore for the impulsiveness 
of the young lady. But Dore only seemed sur. 
prised to find that any apology or explanation 
should be considered necessary. He thought 
there was some justice in the suggestion thus 
practically made, and it seemed quite natural that 
one artist should help out another. It did not 
appear to have occurred to him that there was 
any thing presumptuous in the volunteer effort 
of the young beginner to lend a helping hand to 
one of the most celebrated and successtul artists 
of the day. 

—_— +e —_—_——— — 


SERPENTS’ TENACITY OF LIFE. 

Most of the snake tribe will bear and survive 
injuries which would be immediately mortal to 
other animals, so long as their heads are not 
bruised. 


A large black snake confined in a cage once 
had a live mole given to it for food. The reptile 
at once gulped it down, but the mole, making no 
difference between the sides of its prison-house 
and the solid earth, much to the astonishment of 
the spectators, ate its way ont of the snake's 
side; whereupon it was swallowed again, and 
again gnawed its way into daylight. The snake, 
getting a dinner under difficulties, once more titil- 
lated its throat with the oft-repeated morsel, but 
with no more success of keeping it on its stomach 
than the Irishman had with the emetic. The 
fourth time, the snake vainly attempted to en 
gulf its dinner, but was too much exhausted, and 
gave it up as an impossible job. ‘The mole, 9 
well calculated to make its way through the 
world, was set free as a reward for its bravery; 
and, if it ever thinks at all, it must be very much 
amused at its adventure. 


en 


DIDN’T KNOW WHAT HE WAS 
TALKING ABOUT. 

Boys and girls, just before the shirt-collar and 
back-hair age, manage to twist words in a comi- 
cal way. 

A little bit of a boy, who came to the creek 
with some other children one day last summer to 
look for water cresses, said, enthusiastically,— 

“Pm goin’ to take a awful lot 0’ cresses home 
to mamma, ’cause my mamma’s got a fidgelator, 
what'll keep every thing as cold as ice, to put 
’emin. Your mamma got one?” s 

* “No, she aint,’? answered a tow-headed little 
chap, “but she’s got a steel egg-beater!” 

“Ho, a leg-beater!”’ shouted my wee youngster, 
turning ——_ about to look at the speaker. 
“What's that for?’ 

“Why, to beat eggs with, you goosey!” 

“Ho!” screeched the little chap, in great scom. 
“She’d better look out! If she goes to beatin’ 
eggs, she’ll break ’em. Eggs is brittler than any 
thing. Guess you mos’ don’t know what you're 
talkin’ ’bout!” 

~-?_ 
A FRENCHMAN’S TRANSLATION. 

A writer in St. Nicholas tells a pleasant story 
of a Frenchman who thought he had mastered 
the intricacies of the English language: 


I heard a translation read once that wasn't 
unusually good. It was of another story, and was 
made by a Frenchman, who professed to teach 
languages, and who thought he was telling it m 
perfectly beautiful English. You shall hear it 
Just in his own words: 

“A lady which was to dine, chid to her servant 
that she not had used butter enough. This gitl 
for to excuse himselve, was bring a little cat on 
the hand, and told that she came to take him m 
the crime finishing to eat the two pounds from 
butter who remain. The lady took immediately 
the cat whom was put in the balances, it just 
weighed that two pound. 

“This is all the very much well for the but- 
ter,’ the lady then she said, ‘but where is the 
cat?” 

———————~o9—____——— 
AN EMBARASSING ANSWER. 

One should be very cautious in speaking of 
strangers to new acquaintances. The following 
incident is quite to the point: 

As some lady visitors were recently going 
through a penitentiary under the escort of the 
superintendent, they came to a room in which 
three.women were sewing. . 

“Dear me,” one of the visitors whispered, 
“what vicious-looking creatures! Pray, what are 
they here for?” a 

“Because they have no other home. This § 





theory is strengthened by the fact that the same 
‘experience has marked the introduction of the 


our sitting-room, and they are my wife and two 
daughters,” blandly answered the superintendent. 
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DIDN’T UNDERSTAND. 


Ina certain school a new German teacher had 
been procured. In his class were two boys, one 
yamed Wilkins and the other Wilkinson. He 
asked one of the boys what his name was. 

He answered, “Wilkins.” 

He asked the other, 

He answered “Wilkinson.” 

The teacher, not hearing the last syllable, said, 
“sh! Wilkins’ brother?” 

“No,” said Wilkinson; “not Wilkins’ brother, 
put Wilkinson.” 

It sounded somewhat like Wilkins’ son. 
teacher, after thinking awhile, said,— 

“Yes; but isn’t he rather too young to be your 


father ?” 


The 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT LITTLE SQUIRREL SAID. 


Little squirrel sat on a tree, 

Nibbling away—nibbling away— 
Cracking his nuts upon the sly, 

With a twist in his tail as well as eye, 
Watching the boys as they passed by, 
To see if that terrible naughty one 
Was out again with his ugly gun. 





ee eee 





Little squirrel sat on a limb, 

Watching for him—watching for him— 
The naughty boy that carried the gun, 

And seemed to think ’twas nothing but fun 
To make the squirrels seamper and run 

As he banged away at them in the trees 
Out at his elbows as well as knees. 


Little squirrel sat on the ground, 

Looking around—looking around— 

For the good little boy that went to school 
Along with his sisters, Maud and Jule, 
And always filled his pockets full 

Of nuts, to give to the squirrels dear, 
That chittered whenever he came near. 


Little squirrel sat on a rail, 
Whisking his tail—whisking his tail— 
Chittering away with all his might, 
“Good little boy, with heart so light, 
Face so sparkling, and eyes so bright, 
Were I not a squirrel, 1’d like to be 
Just such a dear little boy as he.” 
GRACE GRANGER, 





+r 
For the Companion. 


THE DOLLIES’ VISIT. 


Cousin Ruth stood by the dining-room table 
inning her cuffs and collars, when tap, tap, was 


heard the knock of little knuckles at the door. 


§o she put down her flat-iron, and went to the 
door, knowing pretty well who her visitor might 
be. On opening it, there stood Phebe, with her 
hatand sacque on, while in a wooden salt-box, 
With a string tied to it, she was drawing six dol- 


lies, all in their Sunday suits. 

















“How do you do, Mrs. Floss?’ said Cousin 
iuth, shaking hands with Phebe. “Walk right 
4; you will take your things off, and spend the 


tay with me, I’m sure.” 


“Well, if you want me to, and urge me very 
) Perhaps I will,” replied the little visitor, 


‘aking off her hat. 
Rath. 


they dom . 




















bse they ate 
































Sousin does sometimes.” 








Certainly you must stay to dinner,” said 
‘ . 
‘And here are all the children; how do 


&. pretty well,” said Phebe; “but they were, 

Yone of them, sick after the party. I sup- 
too much candy and cake, for it is 
~ — work to make children stop eating 
ngs, that I don’t know what to do with 


Te, I know it is,” said Ruth, smiling. “I 
*seen children that-did just so before. My 


| At this, Phebe’s face rippled all over with 
smiles, then she turned and commenced taking 
out her dollies, one by one, from her carriage, as 
, She called the salt-box. There they were, all in 
| a row, Dinah, her black doll, among the rest. 

“Why,” said Ruth, “is one of your children 
| black?”’ pointing to Dinah. 

“That’s my work girl; didn’t you never see 

Dinah when you have been to my house? She 
{helps me real much, and has had such a hard 
| time since the children have been sick, that I let 
her come vis’ting with the rest of them.” 
| “That’s right,” said Ruth. “You are a kind 
| mistress, and I hope Dinah is a good girl.” 
| “She is good,” said Phebe; “and I b’leve I} 
| think as much of her as I do any of the rest of | 

the children.” 

Cousin Ruth felt quite sure that was a fact, for | 
| the little black dolly had a charm for Phebe that | 
| no other one ever has had. | 
| I wish that I was an artist so that I could give | 
| Phebe’s little friends an exact picture of this lit-| 
tle ebony favorite of hers, which never got lost, | 
or dirty, or worn out, but is likely to last till it 
gets to be as old as some of Washington’s negro 
nurses are. It was made of black satin, hada 
lace turban on its head; there were large white 
beads sewed on for its eyes, and two rows of 
small white beads for teeth, while it had on a 
short dress of striped calico, and altogether was 
one of the most comical rag dolls you ever saw. 
Phebe had had Dinah ever since she was a 
little bit of a girl, and loved her better than the 
nicest white dolly she ever had possessed. 

Other dolls had come and gone; rubber ones 
had had their noses flattened and worn out, and, 
sometimes, their eyes put out; china ones had 
lost their legs and arms, and even their heads, 
while other kinds had scarcely fared better; but 
this little frightful contraband, which we wished 
would get lost or worn out,mever did; and Phebe 
loved it so much that no one had a heart to de- 
stroy it. In fact, I believe there was a family 
affection for it, just for Phebe’s sake. 

So she had taken Dinah to visit Cousin Ruth 
with the rest of her family. 

All this time that I have been telling you about 
the black dolly, Phebe was takiug off the hats 
and capes from the other dolls, and two of them 
were paper ones, with paper hats to be carefully 
laid aside. 

Then Cousin Ruth asked to be excused a mo- 
ment, and went to where she knew Phebe kept 
her little tea-set, and slyly took it from the box 
and set the table. 

“There, my dinner is ready,” said Ruth; “you 
must be tired with all these children.” 

So Phebe placed the dolls all in a row, Dinah 
with the rest, and passed them bits of cake and 
bread, that Ruth had put on the table. 

After they were through, she said,— 

“T must be going home now, for the children 
have been sick, you know, and will get cross if 
they stay any longer.” 

“Good-by,”’ said Ruth, “and come again.” 

“Yes, when I can get time,” said Phebe. 

Cc. H.W. 
“I DON’T CARE.” 

“T am sorry to see my son’ give way to anger,” 
said a patient mother. 

“T don’t care,”’ replied the passionate child. 

“You will become an ignorant man unless you 
study better,” said the faithful teacher later. 

“T don’t care,’ he muttered, under his breath. 

“Those boys are not the right sort of compan- 
ions for you,” said his pastor. 

“T don’t care,” he answered, turning on his 
heel. 

“It is dangerous to taste wine,” said his friend, 
warningly. 

“TI don’t care’’ was his still obstinate reply. 

A few years after he was a worthless drunk- 
ard, plunging into every excess, and finally end- 
ing a miserable life of crime without hope. 

“T don’t care” was his ruin, as it is the ruin 
of thousands. Look out for it, boys and girls. 
Keep away from it. Always care. Care to do 
right, and care when you have done wrong. 

———_+oo—_—_———_ 

“MIND YOUR STOPS WHEN READING.” 

(,) This is a comma,—here I stay 

While counting one upon my way. 
(;) A semicolon next I view,— 
Here I must stop and count one, two. 


(:) A colon next I plainly see, 
And stop to count my one, two, three. 


(.) A period now, which means still more,— 
I stop and count one, two, three, four. 


ooo. oF 


LitTLe MATTHEW, being taken to church one 
Sabbath evening, kept awake as long as he could, 
but finally went to sleep. When he awoke, find- 
ing the minister still preaching, he innocenti 
whispered, ‘‘Mother, is this Sunday night, or is it 
next oy night?’ That minister, if had onl 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
To mourn for a lost daughter, 
To wail o’er dried up water, 
To weep o’er dreadful slaughter, 
Is what my first expresses. 
Transpose the word thus given, 
I have been dropped from heaven, 
Broad rivers I have riven, 
I’m worn o’er ladies’ dresses. 


Again transposed to suit me, 
You'll next the chimney put me; 
Perhaps you'll constitute me 
stand to hold your vases. 

When just once more you’ve changed me 
From matter you've estranged me, 
With mind and thought arranged me. 

Now Ill stop changing places. 

Uno Hoo. 


2. 
REBUS. 


JHI 


What the fashion books say. 


ie, 3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A part of a foot, The initials and jinals, 
A rope with a noose,| read downward, form the 
A particular, names of a great work 
Capable, and its author. 
An animal. 


Ww. W. 


A. F. 


4. 
BLANKS. 

(Fill the blanks with a word and its letters transposed.) 
He —— that weeping willows were to him —— —-. 
He bought — —— of in the pot. 

t was to call his temper a —— — than hers. 

The little child in the woods, with ———— of 
flowers, made a scene. 

——— my opinion is that the color of the 

sky is prettiest. B. 

5. 














REBUS. 








A safe rule. L. G. 
6. 
; SQUARE WORD. 
Real estate. Twelve o’clock. 
A tropical plant. Caves. A.J. M. 
Conundrums. 


What is worse than raining “cats and dogs?” 
Hailing street cars. 
What is that whose first is French, its second Eng- 
lish, and whole Latin? Latin. 
Why are twenty shillings gained by a wager equal 
to a guinea? Because they are one pound won (one.) 
. When is a window like a star? -When it is a sky- 


ight. 
What relation is your uncle’s brother to you, if he 
is not your uncle? Your father. 
yhy are an ear of wheat and an-oak similar in or- 
igin? Because they both spring from a corn. 
When does a farmer work a miracle? When he 
turns his horse to grass. 
What is that from which, if you take the whole, 
some will remain? Wholesome. 
Why is a spider a good correspondent? Because 
he drops a line by every post. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Felix, Absalom, Ishmael, Timothy, Hezekiah— 
aa. 


N 


OT 

3. Birds of a feather flock together. 

4. Rye, Pork, Omelet, Wheat, Potato, Corn, Tur- 
nip, Beans, Bread, (the “whole dinner” is in the 
word dinner,) Tomato, Fish, Beat, Egg, Peas, Beef, 
Lamb, Pig. 

5. Jade, Area, Deer, Earl. 

6. ““White as a sheet.”” 
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To Owners of Horses and Cattle. 

TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS are 
warranted superior to any others, or no pay, for the cure 
of Distemper, Worms, Bots, Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, 
etc., in Horses, and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black- 
Tongue, Horn Distemper, etc., in Cattle. Price Twenty- 
five Cents. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 23—4t 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; alsohis Im- 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 





VOIGT’S 


Excelsior Ornamental Cards. 





We announce this week another instalment of 


FIVE SPLENDID DESIGNS, 
completing the Second Series, and making an assortment 
of thirty varieties; a greater and finer collection of 
pen drawings and flourishings than can be 
obtained from any work published, 
or any other source 
whatever. 
Grateful for the patronage thus far liberally extended to 
us, We would say that we shall endeavor to continue to 
merit the confidence of the readers of the Companion and 
their friends. 
We have thus far been greatly aided in our efforts to 
circulate our cards by the entirely disinterested commen- 
dations of those who have become acquainted with our 
style of work and have sufficiently admired it to give the 
same a liberal circulation among their friends; no pecu- 
niary compensation or profit, to speak of, being derived by 
them, from so doing. 
But now, while we cannot greatly reduce the price of 
cards with names inserted in our various styles, we shall 
do so with the cards having space for name blank, by ex- 
tending the advantage of wholesale rates to those of our 
patrons, who, residing in thinly settled localities, could 
hardly be expected to order largely; and to those who do 
not care to make a business of it, but only order for them- 
selves anda few friends. 
Please read the following 
New Schedule of Prices 
which supersedes all our former price lists, of which fact 
our agents, one and all, will take due notice in making 
their future orders. 
30 GEMS OF ART 
in assorted colors, black, crimson, gold, blue, silver, green, 
violet, which are offered at the following 


REDUCED RATES: 


100 Cards, ¢ All varieties 
200=C«i an 
300 es colors, 

“ ed. 





Rates for larger quantities on application. 

Oe Prices or Carbs, with names inserted, ina va- 
riety of beautiful styles, no two cards finished in the same 
way, and including gold and silver lettering, German 
Text, Old English and fancy script, done in a manner en- 
tirely unapproached elsewhere, single dozen, 50 cents. 

To agents canvassing and sending us orders for finished 
cards they will be furnished at the rate of 3 dozen for One 


Dollar. 
SPECIMENS. 

We put up a package of assorted Specimens containing 
the Two Series of THIRTY BEAUTIFUL DEsIGNs (space for 
name blank) in assorted colors, gold and silver, which we 
will send postpaid to any address as follows: 
One Package.............- ....40 Cents. 

i. Agents selling our Specimen Packages, as above 
will be furnished at the rate of 4 for #1. , 

GOLD AND SILVER INK, 

the finest imported; such as we use in our card work; in- 
dispensable to all who use pen, pencil or brush, with full 
directions for using, sent for 
25 cents each, and green stamp. 


Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

P.S.—To any reader of the Companion who will at 
once send 25 cents and stamp, and give us the address 0, 
at least one REALLY Goop “A No. 1’ Penman in their 
own town or elsewhere, we will send postpaid our com- 
plete assortment of 30 specimen cards. Please under- 
stand, we don’t mean by an “A No. 1’ penman a person 
who merely writes decently well, but one who is known to 
excel in the art. } a 

By so doing you will render both him and us a service, 
and secure your specimens at reduced price. 27 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
vassed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; 8. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
BEAUTIFUL, 


roe St., Chicago. 
EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A SPECIALTY. 


STRONG POT-PLANTS 


Sent SAFELY by mail, postpaid. Five Splendid va- 

rieties, 81; Twelve do., 82. For 10 cts. additional 

wesend MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM Rosk. Elegant Descrip- 

tive Catalogue, FREE. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 
12 WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 


P USE ~s 


wA RD INK. 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 
They are sure to PLEASE 


The Great Puzzles, exeisiess. racksues con: 


Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. Address PUZZLE 
COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. iin 
3eow7 


5 packages for $1, or 12 packages for $2. 
¢ 90) A MONTH TO AGENTS 
t IMPROVED 
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o sell the “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 





medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Obtain 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted as pe 





heard the child, must have felt the latent reproof. 





tor, 49 Bond Street, New York, 


Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
| Pa.; Chicago, Ill,; Louisville, Ky,, or St, Louis, Mg, 
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The Suuscnivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quire: “l by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ins registered letter, All postimasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name ¢an 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO., 


addressed to PERRY 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





SMOTHERED IN A BIRDSNEST. 


There is a bird in New Guinea, called the Megapo- 
dius, which in the size of its eggs, and its manner of 
hatching them, must be considered extraordinary. 
It is not larger than one of our ordinary fowls, but 
its eggs are three inches long by two and a half in 
diameter. It does not attempt to sit on them. A 
colony of birds lay their eggs together in a large 
mound in the hottest part of the year, from Septem- 
ber to March, and leave them to be hatched by the 
sun. 

The mound is made of sand, loose earth and sticks 
and leaves, which latter by their decay increase the 
heat. The mounds are wonderfully large, being ten 
feet high and about sixty feet in circumference at 
the hase. The young birds come out at a hole in the 








top. 

The mother-birds wait on the trees around till 
their chicks are hatched and then each leads off her 
own brood, How each knows its own is a mystery. 
The eggs are much relished by the natives, but not 
at all by Europeans. 

A native of Cape York ventured one day into a 
nest for eggs, and while he was exploring the hidden 
riches of the large mound the upper part fell in and 
he was smothered. He was afterwards found in the 
very act of digging—buried alive in a birdsnest! 

pewesetcians 
THE SAD DOG JOE, 

Dogs are not commonly revengeful animals, and 
probably poor Joe, whose story is told below, was 
quite superior to the sentiment that made the young 
desperado in a Western State go and hang himself 
beeause his father offended him about something. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that he died on his 
own account, because the disgrace of his whipping 
was too much forhim, The Canton (N. Y.) ?lain- 
dealer says: 


A citizen of that place had ashepherd dog about 
one year old, “Joe” by name, Joe got the habit of 
running ahead of the team and snapping at per- 
sons, or Whatever came in his way. Some two or 
three weeks ago he caught hold of the skirt of a boy's 
coat and tore it. His owner, wishing to break him 
of the habit, held the dog while the boy, at his diree- 
tion, gave him a smart whipping. Joe’s heart was 
broken, He sneaked home and went into the barn, 
which he was not known to leave again but once, 
and then not on his own accord. He could hardly 
be induced to look at his master, whose constant at- 
tendant he had been before. He refused all food, 
even from his owner's little bey, with whom he had 
been a great pet. After pining a week or more in 
this way, becoming very poor, he was found one 
morning standing upon the barn floor, with his head 
and the fore part of his body buried in a pile of 
straw, stone dead, where he had smothered himself. 
Joe's master fully believes he died of grief. As to 
whether he actually smothered himself, or could do 
it in apile of straw, or whether he just crawled in 
there to hide his broken heart and die, may be an 
open question, 








> 
PERPLEXITIES OF A POSTAL CLERK, 
Some of the ingenious puzzles submitted to the 
distributing clerk in the Chicago post-office have 
been thus pleasantly sketched : 


Many of the superscriptions which come through 
his hands are among the most mysterious of ciphers 
unintelligible from the writer's not knowing what he 
wanted to write, rather than illegible through care- 
lessness in writing. When a countryman ot Gusta- 
vus Vassa, for instance, still hibernating upon his 
native hills, sends a letter to his brother in this coun- 
try, and writing from memory, and a memory not 
much trained in letters at that, superscribes it “‘See- 
derabst lonco Ta,’ he has sueceeded in mystifying the 
average human mind considerably regarding the in- 
tended destination of his missive. Not at all the 
post-office clerk, who at once sees that “Cedar Rap- 
ids, Linn County, Iowa,” is meant. So, too, when 
from the Bremen bag a greasy spael ket flutters out, 
addressed to “Hafte Lae Co IIL,” it is, no doubt, dif- 
ficult to diseern, after the le {ters of the le gend have 
been evolved from the chaos in which a stiff fist and 
& Villanous pen have left them, that the packet is in- 
tended for some one in “Half Day, Lake County, 1 


THE 


linois,” and thither it therefore goes. But when the | 
only address to be made out from another—and that 
by ho means sure, so vague are the forms of the let- 
ters—in Chollyhutville, Co IL.,” then it is that brain 
tells in the distributing business. Brain finally re- 
sults in a solution of the palimpest, and “Joliet, ‘Will | 
County, Mlinois,” is the interpretation thereof. In | 
like manner “ Verseaux incauque Co America’—a su- 
perscription which could have emanated from no- 
where else but France—is decided to mean “ Warsaw, 
Hancock County,” and itis found that Illinois has 
such a town, in such a county; so the letter is for- 
warded thither, and has doubtless gladdened or sad- 
dened the heart of its object before now. 





— > 
KARLY LITERARY FAILURES. 
Stories of the misadventures of young writers, and 


the opinions expressed of their early e flusions, would 
filla volume. Irving, Thacker Bulwer, C harlotte 








short-clipped in their early efforts to soar to fame. 

Some years ago a young teacher sent a manuscript to 
a publisher, who returned it with the suggestive 
advice to stick to her school. That teacher was Miss 
Alcott. A young preacher in the West some twen- 
ty-five years ago, sent six articles to the publisher of 
a religious p: wpe r, offering them in pay ment for his 
subscription. They we re “re spectfully declined.” 
That young man was Henry Ward Beecher. A young 
man bearing the pretty name of Broomfield, went, 
something more than half a century ago, to the edi- 
tor of the London Literary Magazine, with the man- 
useript of a poem, which he hoped possessed merit, 
and would find a publisher, The critic to whom the 

manuscript was given to read, laughed imm«derate- 
ly as he perused the production, and finally advised 
the editor to reeall the young man and give him some 





was a poet. That manuscript was the “Farmer’s 
Boy,” which may be seen, about the time of the hol- 
idays, illustrated in the highest art. 

Boys and girls, if you have a purpose in life, work 
away. Something will come of it, if you only perse- 
vere. Trust in God, be self-reliant in your associa- 
tions with men, live beyond the 
shafts of ridicule,and do not be discouraged by a 
sneer. 

- - 


story of the “witch-pins of Salem” 


In the New York Historical Society’s Galleries 
the eye lingers on the sm: ul obje ets taken from Egyp- | 
tian mausoleums. There is the work-basket, with | 
whose contents some dark-browed lady be guile dl the 
cloudless hours Here is the needle, rude and wood- 
en, truly, but strong and serviceable; the coarse gray 
thread, wound on a wooden reel; the ligneous pil- 
low on which her dainty head rested as she slept; 
the comb in which her raven locks were gathered; 
and last, but not least, the pins with which she fast- 
ened her flowing white drapery about her, and con- 
fined her tresses to their appointed place. Elaborate 
and costly are these pins, some ef them cight inches 





at the top. 
was superseded, so far as this, three thousand years 


ico still used the agave thorn, and two hundred years 
later the English employed rude skewers of wood. 
The great manufacture of pins has sprung up in re 
cent centuries ; 
sive ones have come to us from ancient tombs to 
how their forgotten owner lived. 


1int 


a e - 
POMPOSITY FLATTENED OUT. 

William Penn and Thomas Story, travelling to- 
gether in Virgina, being caught in a shower of rain, 
unceremoniously sheltered themselves from it in a 
tobacco barn, the owner of which happening to be 
in, thus accosted them: 

“You have a great deal of impudence to trespass 
on my premises—you enter without leave. Do you 
know who Lam?” 

To which was answered, “No.”’ 

“Why, then, would have you know that Tam a 
justice of the peace!” 

Thomas Story replied, “My 
such things as thou art; he 
vania.”” 

The would-be great man quickly abated his haugh- 
tiness. 


friend here makes 
is Governor of Pennsyl- 


“ ~ . 
UNDERSTOOD HIM PERFECTLY. 


A man called at one of our stores recently and in- 
quired the price of dried apples. On being told it 
was twelve and a half cents a pound, he remarked 
that “pomological embalming reimbursed the horti- 
culturist ina geometrical progression, and that no 
amount of curreney contraction could produce a di- 
minution of the inflation which would inevity ubly 
succeed the absorption of those orchard mummies. 
And the clerk responded briskly that so far as he 
knew the dried apples were all right—“there wasn’t 
a single worm in the whole barrel!’ 





— > 
FOUND OUT, 

A fond Prairie City mother was wate ane over the 
slumbers of her littlé girl, “Do you see her precious 
lips move? 1 wonder what she 
about,’’ said the mother. 

“L don’t know,” said the father, “but Pll soon find 
out.””) And he thrust his horrid finger into that del- 
icate little girl’s mouth and extracted therefrom a 
ehunk of chewing gum large enough to have caused 
six nightmares. 





can be thinking 
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A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 

Mrs. J. G. Swisshelm says she knew a “particular- 
ly suceessful” teacher in Pennsylvania who senta 
bill to one of her patrons in these words: 

Mister Smith 

jake slimmens has came Too Seheol Thirty-eight 
dais whicht is to months all But to dais whicht he 
will yet come at one dollar A month which is Two 
dolars, 

David Domini September 26th 187-. 


7 > 


A TRAVELLER stopping over night with a Texas 
farmer whose estate was miles and miles in extent, 
said to him, “You must have begun life early to ac- 
cumulate such an estate as this?” 

“Yes,” a the farmer, “I began life when I 
was a mere baby.” 





A GENTLEMAN in Wellesville, N. Y., rebuked the 
practice of “treating.”” On being ed to take a 
drink he said he preferred, if agreeable, to take a 
loaf of bread. The treater accordingly bought a ten- 
cent loaf, which the gentleman had sent to a needy 
family. 


pas 
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Bronte, all knew what it was to find their wings | 


but more finely wrought and a. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JULY 2, 1874, 





Mvcnu of the trouble experienced in running Sewing Ma- ! 


chines is caused by the poor quality of the thread or silk | 


used, and may be avoided by using the Eureka Spool Silk | 
which is always reliable. 

THERE is searcely any disease in which purgative med- 
icines are not more or less required, and much sickness 
and suffering might be prevented were they more general- 
ly used. No person can feel well while a costive habit of 
body prevails; besides, it soon generates serious and often 
fatal diseases, which might have been avoided by a timely 


| and judicious use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Vel- 





sound advice, in order to dispel the illusion that he | = 


low level of the | 


long, with head of gold, and sometimes a gold band | 
The use of thorns plucked froma bush | 


since; yet five hundred years ago the Aztecs of Mex- | 











| distressing paroxysms know full well what it is. 


Concentrated Root and Herbal 
cents by druggists. 


lets, or Sugar-Coated, 
Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules —25 

Asthma.—It is useless to pau ribe the tortures of 
Spasmodic Asthma. Those who have suffered from its 
JONAS 
Whitrcome’s RemeEpy, prepared by Joseph Burnett & 
Co., Boston, has never failed to afford immediate relief, 
even in the most severe cases, and frequently it has effect- 
ed a permanent cure, 


To Housekeepers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is respectfully invited to the superior quality of Bur- 
nett’s Flavoring Extracts. They are entirely free from 
the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the compo- 


| sition of many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the 


market, They are highly concentrated, have all the fresh- 

ness and del y of the fruits from which they are pre- 

pared, and are less expensive. Meats, Soups, ete,, may 

be greatly improved by Burnett's Extract of Celery. 
2Tcow? 
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NOTH ER “JOB LOT” OF BOYS CLOTH- 
NG from our New York House, sizes to fit boys from 





3 to é urs of age, Which we are selling without regard to 
cost. There are some very good Suits in the lot for $5 00 
each. No deviation ii ed prices. 
FENNO’S 
Corner of W. ashington and Beach Streets. 
Our 1Gut DOLLAR NEW YORK SviIts are a great bar- 
gain. *s to fit boys from 9 to 14 years of : Another 











invoice of Boys’ Fancy Waists just received, sizes for boys 
from 3 to 10 years of age, price $1 50 each. 





FENNO’'S 
PINS THREE THOUSAND YEARS OLD, 27 Corner of W ashington and Beach Streets. It 
Here is something that rather ences the famous | D() per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
sep attest B $8 to $2 0} Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 16 


20 FANCY Calling Cards, in 7 tints, sent for 20 cents. 
Age nt’s outfit Wcts. J.B. HUST ‘ED, Nassau, N.Y. 


1 EAUTY’S Greatest Charm. ~ Clean, sound, white 
teeth. Use ti ee Ivory mage Tooth Powder. 
Druggists sell it. F WELLS S & CO., New York. 

BOY Learn a at Home. Send § Stamp 


for Specimens, ete., to BUS COL- 
LEGE, Elizabeth, N.J. aaeia _27—It_ 


9 ENGRAVING, 22 28, and a an 8-page 32-column 
vaper sent the ne ext 6 ionths, all for 25e. Address 
“STAR,” New Ipswich, -H. 27—2t 




















Me ae made rapidly | w ith Stencil and “Key Chee! k 
! Outt alogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, s MI. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 

$70 A WEEK TO AGENTS SURE.—Four 
Dé new i “nts. Sells to every family, factory and 




















shop. J.D. NESBITT, Foxboro’, Mass. 25—4t 

WAnZED. Picture Agents, ever where, “Male and 
Female. 13,500 retailed by one. WHITN & CO., 

Norwich, Conn. 2leow7 iw 








TOBACCO ANTIDOTE. A sure cure for the use 
of tobacco, postpaid, for 50 cents. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed or money refunded. Address F. A. ARNOLD, 

Boston, Mass. 26—4t 


5( FINELY PRINTED ‘Visiting “Cards sent for 
OU 2% cents. Send stamp (not postal card) for samples 
of Glass Cards, Marble, Snowflake, ete. Agents wanted 
atonee. A. H. Fuller, Brockton, Mass. 26—3t 


S87 PER WEEK selling C hang Cc hang. Polishes 

linen equal to a Chinaman. Send 25 cents for 
sample. Every family needs it. Address U. S. AGENT 
EXCHANGE, 29244 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 26 


VISITING CARDS or patene, © Cc .T~ Printed 














50 in best style for 25c. Card Case 
Glass Cutter and Putty Knife combined 35c. nk ~eraser, 
Pencil-sharmener and Pen-holder combined, 15¢e; 2 for 
25e. Address Cuas. H. SP AULDING, C helmsford, Mass. 
{LASS CARDS. Red, Blue, Green. Clear and 
§ Yransparent. Your name beautifully printed on one 


-_ 















dozen in GoLp and postpaid for 0 ets. 3 doz., Sam- 
ple, We. Must have ents everywhere. Outfits 25 cts. 
te Write to-day. F. Ww - STIL ES, Springtield, Vt. 26 


| logue FREE. 
1 


OW to make money at home. Boys and Girls!! 
Transfer and scrapbook pictures, Chromos, Photo- 
graphs and frames. Sell like hot cakes. 60-page cata- 
Requires no talk or experience for good 
ales. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


2leow22t 


W tren tits. 





Every one to test my y Magic Ink Powder. P. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth will make 





t of good ink, Special terms to Agents. Send 

ymnce 

$ FRED G. HAGAN 
__1%6 Broad Street 1 R.1. 


*rov idence € 





D R. AY ER's I LABORATORY, that has done 

such wonders for the sick, now issues a potent re- 
storer for the beauty of mankind—tor the comeliness which 
advancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 
Vigor mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays us under obligations to him for 
the good looks as well as health of the community. 


Forty Years’ Trial “has” proved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


the best. Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


ane 
BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 
singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 
ers wanted by 
. H. STODDARD & CO., 
S: i, sent free for 75 cents. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will = 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. 
GOODW IN & c 0., Boston. 12-26 





Northampton, Mass. 
15—13t 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s: 
STEEL Fans. 
44 Sold by all dealers. ly 
N Ty pe put u expressly, for Amateur Print- 
‘1 » PE.! ers by the Say England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 22—13t 








J s 
Printing Presses.7h.307° 
SGe tacts sc | $1180" Se 
Business Men do their own Printing and Aa. 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs have eotght- 
fulamusement and money makin, 








CEsio® 


for circular, specimens, etc., to the _ Meco aan 
KELSEY <& CO., Meriden, Conn, 


—— 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


AND RECEIVE 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form $2 50, The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & Co., 
Boston, Mass, 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in style a 

tone ever made. WONCERTO | store is the 
best ever placed = any = an; Jt is ras by 
an extra set of reeds, covery voiced, the 
FECT o ot nese his MOS ING and Sou 
STIR while its iM TATION of the HU- 
MAN VOIC Gr is SUPERB. Terms beet 


WATERS’ Paahereenia. ews 
Orchestral ORGAN 


NIQUE FRENCH CASES, are ‘an th 
or made, a comyne PURITY sv vy O1CING 
ith ume of tone. Su ie for ™ 
LO. CHURCH or MUSIC HALL. +4 


WATERS?’ New Scale PIANOS 


have great power and a fine sin nging t Some, wa 
all modern im provements, and are the BEST 
PIANOS MADE bY *<— Organs and fp ~ 
are warranted "8 years. PRICES Ex. 
TREMELY LO jor con or part cash, and 

balance in monthly or quarterly payments, 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchan 
AGENTS WANTED in every County w the, 
S. and Canada. A liberal discount to Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, ete. JLLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


19eowtf 
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LADIES apne of their 
feet always wear ENG- 
L TSH c HANNEL Shoes, 

and buy none other, 4 
dark line around the sole 


L. CHANNE near the edge shows 
where the channel is cut, 


No more ragged soles. Make your dealer get them for you, 





EVE R Y sie AND BOY IN THE UNITED 
ATES SHOULD READ IT, 
Fathers aa Mothers can give their ote and Boys 


A Creat Pleasure 








At Small Expense! 
“Youth's C ion” ¢ sit! 


THE ROAMER FAMILY, {i 


Their 10,000 Mile Balloon Adventures 
over Sea and Land! 
By EARNEST MARKMAN! 
Full of amusing entertainment and information. 
MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Pa 
mails it to you for 10 cents. 100 page book. —It 











DICTIONARY OF POPULAR Quota. 
TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents, 
e Young Angler. Cossaietng instrue an, a 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, etc. 
iow and Where to Fish, to which is added How to fan! 
die a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursung Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, F unny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee. Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the ‘public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of V ENTRILO QUIS&M at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY ILOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. J 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


—or— 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. 
by mail on receipt of price. 





Sent 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
itr Price, Only One Dollar. 4% 
H. C. GOODRICH, 
205 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_Inventor « of | The Goodrich Tuck | Marker. 


DO NOT CHEAPEN YOUR HOUSE 
By Using Poor Blind Trimmings. 
The Solid 






HINGE & SCREW 
FAST are the BEST. 
a BLINDS CANNOT 
Sac TLE. 
Over mag ot pairs are now in use. Sale steadily 
increasing. Does not average $10 per house. 
B.D.W ASHBU RN & CO., BLIND AND SASH MAKERS” 
Supp igs, 35 and 37 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


[A Ge ATRIOS 8: 


50 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. cae 
ples of 20 styles, including Snowflake, Marble on 
all colors of Bristol cards, for 10 cents. Agents wan i 
outfit 20 cents. Circulars free. ULLMAN & — 

Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





HE GREAT SENSATION, “Pluck and ro} 

Pluck,” the pair mounted ready to frame on rent. 
of $100. “Awake and Asleep,” mounted for 50 cen ne 
“Smiles and Tears,” same price. A Beautiful Bongo, 
Flowers for 35 cents, or two for 6) cents. A Port “4 
containing $16 worth of the best selling chromos, oes 
agents and dealers on receipt of $5. Send stamp for se 
trated Cireular. Boston FRAME AND CHROMO Coe 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


shingtor it, Boste Mass ae 

99 A new book on the ara 
. » Writing by Sound; Shared 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, m simple, 


easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in 8 short time, ore 


trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The — Prayer is 
Serty nine strokes of the pen, and | SS ue 





ployed should learn thisart. Price, “ mail, ronda pr mit ts. Pe 
éddress T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 8. Seventh Street, Phils, 
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